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By Pror. E. Parriss. 


The illustration of a course of lectures in Pharmacy gives an op- 
portunity for noting carefully details and results which in common 
practice are overlooked or, if observed, are not made public. 

The processes detailed in this essay were conducted at the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, in presence of the large class of stu- 
dents, with such facilities only as a lecture-room, with its counter, 
sink, hydrant, and gas-supply afford. 

The energies of the lecturer being mainly directed to explanation 
and oral instruction, an assistant is employed in the management of 
the several processes simultaneously going on during the lecture; to 
his skilful assistant, Jos. P. Remington, the writer acknowledges 
himself indebted for useful suggestions, especially in the construction 
of the steam evaporating apparatus herein described. 

Immediately after a statement of the scientific facts and principles 
pertaining to the generation and application.of heat in pharmacy, 
the process of evaporation and the apparatus suitable for the prepa- 
ration of extracts are brought into view, models and drawings are 
used for some, while evaporating dishes, sand-baths, steam-baths and 
water-baths are shown in actual use. 

The annexed drawing shows a steam-boiler, evaporating pan and 
still-head constructed for the purposes of this course of instruction. A 
is a boiler of $ inch thick (No. 10 wire gauge), copper, 1 foot 9 inches 
long by 7 inches in diameter. It is held in position by a stout iron 
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frame, at an elevation of 12 inches, so as to allow of a stand of 8 
Bunsen burners to be so placed as to spread a clean flame over the 
entire length of the bottom. Each of these burners has a tube 
inch diameter and 5} inches long. The water supply pipe, which is 
seen on the extreme left, is 4 inch in diameter, and has a valve at H 
which closes when not in use. The two small water-cocks are designed 
to ascertain the elevation of water in the boiler. A % inch steam 
pipe connects the boiler with the steam jacket. 

The evaporating pan B, set in an iron frame 20 inches high, consists 
of a concave dish of tinned copper, 1 foot in diameter, 6 inches deep, 
with a steam jacket and a brass flange 1} inch wide riveted on to it. 

The dome, C, is of copper, and has a similar flange, by which it is 
designed to be ciamped on to the evaporating pan when the apparatus 
is used for distillation. This junction is made steam tight by a coil of 
lamp wick interposed between the flanges. The drip pipe from the 
steam jacket empties into the adjacent sink; it is, for convenience, 
readily separable. ‘The steam pipe being connected by a coupling 
the different parts of the apparatus may with facility be separated 
from each other. The gas burners are connected by elastic tubing 
with a T pipe in the counter. 

The first preparation made in this apparatus was Extractum Gentt- 
ane, U.S. P. The percolation was previously started in a cylinder of 
tinned iron, with a stop-cock attached. 96 troyounces (6 lbs. 9 oz. av.) 
of ground gentian, somewhat coarser than that which would pass 
through a No. 40 sieve, was macerated in sufficient cold water thor- 
oughly to saturate it, then packed in the percolator and water added 
till about a gallon of dense percolate had passed. This was intro- 
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duced near the beginning of the lecture into the evaporating pan, and 
steam turned on. In a few minutes the liquid was in active ebullition ; 
after boiling a short time it was removed and strained, but without 
yielding a precipitate of insoluble matter ; the strained liquid returned 
was rapidly inspissated till the close of the lecture. The percolation 
continued yielded about two gallons additional of percolate, which 
with the first portion was evaporated in the interim to a soft pilular 
consistence, and the finished extract exhibited at the following lecture. 
The product weighed 2 lbs. 11 oz. av., = 41 per cent., which might 
have been somewhat increased if the ‘percolation had been longer 
continued, though without profit. The gentian, at 16 cents per Ib., 
which included the cost of powdering, cost $1.08; the fuel may be 
estimated as costing 36 cents. The extract, therefore, cost in the 
aggregate $1.44, = 52 cents per lb. It was of superior quality, of 
rich brown color, and with a decided odor of the root. 


Extractum Jalape, U.S. P. 


Two pounds, avoirdupois, of finely powdered jalap was moistened 
with six fluidounces of alcohol, sp. gr. ‘835, and packed in a strong 
ten-inch glass funnel, which was suspended over a suitable receiving 
vessel. Alcohol was added till about four pints of tincture had 
passed ; then water was gradually poured on, and its progress watched 
till it had nearly reached the perforated cork diaphragm fitted above 
the neck of the funnel. Another receiver was now substituted, and, 
the supply of water being kept up, 6 pints of aqueous percolate was 
received. The success of the last part of this process was more com- 
plete than was anticipated with so fine a powder of jalap, a perforated 
cork diaphragm of about 2 inches diameter being used, and the shape 
of the funnel favoring the swelling of the powder on the addition of 
water, without unduly compacting it, so that when the aqueous men- 
struum had begun to pass, the dropping continued moderately fast 
throughout. The quantity of menstruum, though less than that indi- 
cated in the Pharmacopoeia, was limited to such amount as could be 
conveniently evaporated during the time at our disposal, and, as the 
result proved, gave a fair yield of extract. 

At the second lecture on extracts the alcoholic percolate from the 
jalap was introduced into the evaporating pan, and the dome clamped 
on to it, as shown in the drawing; and to this a large glass Liebig’s 
condenser was attached, and connected with the hydrant and sink by 
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elastic hose. Steam being generated, which occupied about ten min- 
utes, the alcohol was rapidly recovered, and at the close of the lec- 
ture, the dome being removed from the pan, a dry mass of resinous 
extract was obtained, which weighed 67 oz. (av.) and 40 grs., nearly 
21°4 per cent. of the jalap used. The alcohol had scarcely lost in 
quantity, but was not free from the odor of the drug. The aqueous 
percolate was evaporated to a syrupy consistence, after the lecture, 
removed from the pan, and divided into two equal parts. The resin- 
ous mass was dissolved in a pint of the recovered alcohol, and also 
divided into two equal parts. A half part of the resinous and 
aqueous liquids were now mixed, as directed in the process of the 
Pharmacopeeia for the whole, and the mixture being evaporated gave 
6} oz. of an excellent dry hydro-alcoholic extract. 

Two pounds of jalap having been used, this quantity, being one-half 
the whole yield, represents the yield per pound = 89 per cent. The 
powdered jalap cost 65 cents per pound, the alcohol (half the quantity 
used) 55 cents, the heat, estimated, 20 cents, giving an aggregate cost of 
the 6} ounces, $1.40. Deducting alcohol recovered and useful for a 
similar process, 50 cents, we have a cost of 90 cents, or $2.14 the cost 
of a pound, less than half the market price of the best extractum 
jalape. 

The object in setting aside half of the alcoholic solution of resinous 
extract was to ascertain the proportion it would yield of the officinal 
resina jalape. Accordingly, at the next lecture it was diluted to half 
a pint and added to 4 pints of water. The precipitate, washed by 
several portions of water, collected and dried, yielded 2 ounces of the 
officinal resina jalapz, or 124 per cent. of the jalap used. The cost 
of this was about 70 cents per ounce. 

The question of economy in evaporation is of practical interest in 
connection with the preparation of these extracts by the use of a 
steam boiler, and is an element of inaccuracy in these estimates. The 
process being suspended and resumed involves a loss of fuel, and there 
is no doubt but that much waste occurs from there being too many burn- 
ers under the boiler. Six burners instead of eight would serve the 
purpose, though the rapidity of getting up steam would be lessened. 


Extractum Nucis Vomice, U.S. P. 


Twelve troyounces of finely powdered nux vomica, moistened with 
four fluidounces of alcohol, were introduced into a cylindrical glass 
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percolator, adapted to a receiving bottle, and percolated with alcohol 
till nearly 4 pints of tincture were obtained, care being taken to dis- 
place the last part of the alcohol by water. To obviate the inconve- 
nience of holding a percolator with one hand while filling and pack- 
ing it with the other, George M. Dougherty, a member of the present 
class, has devised the instrument here figured, which is an improve- 
ment upon one invented by T. C. Conard, of last year’s graduating 
class. 


‘The Manipulator” consists of two funnels of zinc, one fitting over 
the other at the smaller end, and a ring, with three springs attached, 
fitting securely over the outer one. A conical percolator is held in 
place while being packed, by the shape of the funnel; but when a 
cylindrical percolator is used, the springs are slipped on, and hold 
the percolator in a vertical position while it is being packed, and 
afterwards if desired. 

The larger funnel has an opening by which a receiving vessel can 
be introduced under the percolator, held in position above; or an 
argand burner, may be placed in it, and an evaporating dish, con- 
taining a liquid to be evaporated, on the upper funnel. 

The recovery of the alcohol from the tincture of nux vomica was 
accomplished by the use of the pharmaceutical still, with water-bath 
attachment, here figured. 

This differs from Procter’s, figured in 
Parrish’s Pharmacy, 3d edition, p. 297, 
in having a water-bath, C, into which 
the condenser, B, fits by a water-joint. 
There should also be a water-joint on the 
outer vessel, A. The tincture being in- 
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6 Simple Remedy for Dandruff. 


troduced into the water-bath C, this was then placed in A, which 
was half filled with water, and surmounted by B. Being at the oppo- 
site end of the counter from the hydrant and sink, water was supplied 
to the refrigerating surface from a vessel of tinned iron with a small 
tubule near the bottom, so elevated as to discharge onto the top of 
the still, and a larger one was placed on the counter to receive the 
warmed water flowing from it. A gas stove supplied the heat to the 
water-bath, and before the expiration of the hour all but about three. 
ounces of the alcohol had been recovered. The semifluid extract was 
poured into a tared capsule and further evaporated over a draft of 
warm air to a solid consistence. The yield was 10 drachms = 
10-4 per ct. The cost, deducting the cost of alcohol recovered, was. 
about 28 cents per ounce. 


ON A SIMPLE REMEDY FOR DANDRUFF. 
By Joun L. Davis. 


There are doubtless few persons, especially among gentlemen, who: 
do not suffer from the inconvenience of dandruff. Physicians seem 
to consider it not of sufficient importance to engage their attention, 
and the poor victims are left either to practice their virtue of en- 
durance, or, for a cure, to try some of the many nostrums advertised. 
in the public prints. 

The intolerable itching which frequently accompanies the troubhle- 
some complaint, is not the only unpleasant feature, as, to persons of 
any pretensions to neatness, the appearance of the white scales on 
the coat collar and shoulders is very objectionable. 

The writer, during a number of years, tried the different alcoholic 
solutions of castor oil, and many other preparations without perma- 
nent benefit, and as a last resort, was led to adopt the plan of cleans- 
ing the scalp with borax and carb. potassa. This proved effectual, 
but after a persistent treatment of some months the hair became sen- 
sibly thinner, and perhaps would have soon disappeared all together. 
The belief that dandruff arises from a disease of the skin, although 
physicians do not seem to agree on this point, and the knowledge 
that the use of sulphur is frequently attended with very happy re- 
sults in such diseases, induced me to try it in my own case. A prep-- 
aration of one ounce flowers of sulphur and one quart of water was 
made. The clear liquid was poured off, after the mixture had been 
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repeatedly agitated during intervals of a few hours, and the head was 
saturated with this every morning. In a few weeks every trace of 
dandruff had disappeared, the hair became soft and glossy, and now, 
after a discontinuance of the treatment for eighteen months, there is 
no indication of the return of the disease. I do not pretend to ex- 
plain the modus operandi of the treatment, for it is well known that 
sublimed sulphur is almost or wholly insoluble, and the liquid used was 
destitute of taste, color or smell. The effect speaks for itself. Other 
persons to whom it has been recommended, have had the same results, 
and I communicate the result of my experiments in the belief that 
it may be valuable and acceptable to many who have suffered in the 
same manner as myself. 


ON THE LOSS OF THE HERBACEOUS PARTS OF PLANTS IN 
DRYING. 


By Joun M. Martsca. 


Few pharmacists have a correct idea about the amount of moisture 
contained in the drugs which they are daily handling, and many 
would smile incredulously if informed that some of these drugs, which 
are regarded as “dry,’’ still lose from one-seventh to one-sixth of their 
weight if dried in a water bath, and that even many of the powders 
as met with in the shops contain from six to ten per cent. and some- 
times more moisture. Carefully performed experiments with a large 
number of drugs and dry preparations are very much needed ; for it 
is obvious that galenical preparations, and particularly tinctures, 
syrups, fluid extracts and the like, must vary in strength as pre- 
pared from anhydrous or merely air-dry material, though both may 
be of equal quality when anhydrous. 

The loss in weight of living plants or parts of plants, when brought 
to an air-dry condition, is likewise a subject about which little is 
known, since pharmacists usually depend on wholesale dealers for 
their supply of indigenous drugs, though the plants may grow abun- 
dantly within convenient reach. The superior quality, however, of 
drugs collected and cured by the pharmacist, as compared with their 
usual condition in the general market, is often so striking, that few 
who value good and reliable drugs, would be willing to discontinue 
such collection and curing, after they have once commenced it. 

In collecting the annual supply, it is necessary to take into consid- 
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eration the loss of these medicinal herbs, sustained by drying. The 
following table is compiled from observations by me, with plants or 
their parts of my own collection, and I regret that other notes of 
the more important medicinal herbs, growing in this locality, are 
now not at hand. Sufficient care was invariably taken to collect and 
weigh the plants free from external moisture by dew or rain; the 
drying was effected under an airy shed or in a room, protected from 
rain ; and the final weight was taken when the plants ceased to lose 


weight in an ordinarily dry atmosphere : 
Loss, yield, air-dry, 
percent. percent. 
Chimaphila umbellata, leaves and stem, 48:98 51:02 


Mentha canadensis, the flowering herb, ‘ . 89-21 10°79 


Scutellaria lateriflora, “ . TT68 22°32 
Lobelia inflata, ‘ . 76:56 23-44 
Brunella vulgaris, . 76:39 23°61 
Nepeta cataria, “ . 76°39 23°61 
Eupatorium perfoliatum, the flowering tops, . 76:52 23-48 
Gnaphalium polycephalum, 63°34 36°66 
Hypericum perforutum, . 61:03 38°97 
Datura stramonium, the leaves, ‘ ‘ . 88-70 11°30 
Hepatica triloba, = . 71°65 28°35 
Cassia marilandica “ . 70-92 29-08 
Leontodon taraxacum, the root collected in Oct., . 72-40 27-60 


The above data are too few in number to allow of any general 
deductions; it seems, however, as if low plants from wet localities 
(mentha canad.) and juicy leaves (stramonium) may yield air dry 
residues, equal to about one-ninth, plants from dry sandy soil 
(gnaphalium and hypericum) about one-third, other plants about one- 
fourth or one-fifth of their original weight; the large yield of chima- 
phila is doubtless in the main due to the woody stems, and in part 
also to the leathery leaves. 


NOTE ON PERCOLATION. 
By Lovurs S. Conen. 

The most efficient instrument for all preparations which require to 
be made by percolation, is, in my opinion, the ordinary glass-funnel 
of an angle of about 59°, as the following results of an experiment 
will clearly show : 
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Having mounted a Bohemian glass-funnel and a cylindrical glass- 
percolator, each with a sufficient amount of material to obtain four 
pints of tinct. gentianze co., my results were as follows : 


From the glass From cylindrical glass 


funnel. percolator. 
The first pint of diluted alcohol coming 
through, increased in weight Zi, 3iij, gr. iv. Zi, Di. 
The second pint, 3j, 9j- 3Vvi. gr. xxiij. 
The third pint, 3v, gr. xiij. Ziij. 
The fourth pint, 3ij, Dj. 3i, gr. iv. 


In various other experiments I have always been able to obtain far 
better results, and to exhaust the material more thoroughly by em- 
ploying the glass-funnel. 


LITMUS PAPER AS A REAGENT. 


By Cuartes 


In using litmus paper as a reagent to detect the presence of acids 
and alkalies, the suggestion sometimes occurs “ what amount of acids 
or alkalies is necessary to give a distinct change of color to the test 
paper ?”’ 

The result of a few experiments to determine approximately the 
above question, may be of interest to the readers of the Journal. 

Blue litmus paper should be distinctly blue, but not a deep shade 
in color. The directions given by Fresenius in his Qualitative Analy- 
sis will afford a sensitive paper; when carefully made it affords the 
reactions with one drop of acetic acid No. 8 (30 per cent. acid) in the 
following amounts of water : 

In four ounces of water it turns red immediately ; in six ounces, 
completely red in one-half minute; in ten ounces, changes on the 
edges in one-fourth minute and is completely reddened in one min- 
ute ; in 13 ounces it is completely red in a minute and a half, and re- 
mains red when dry. In 16 ounces of water the limit of distinct re- 
action is found. 

Reddened litmus paper. Reddened litmus solution should have a pur- 
ple red color, and the paper, when dry, a distinct red color free from 
blue. 

With one grain anhydrous carbonate of soda in 32 ounces of water, 
the paper turns blue in one minute ; in 56 ounces of water, in three 
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minutes ; in 64 ounces of water, in four minutes; in 80 ounces of 
water, in seven minutes ; in 160 ounces of water is found the limit of 
distinct reaction—the blue shade can be seen before the color is dis- 
solved from the paper. 

In making the above experiments the paper was submerged in the 
liquid. 
Philadelphia, December, 1871. 


FORMULAS IN LOCAL USE. 
By Louis S. Couen. 


Believing it to be the duty of every conscientious pharmacist to 
contribute, through the Pharmaceutical Journals, to the profession 
whatever improvements he may be able to make, be they ever so 
trifling, I cannot approve of the practice of some in our ranks who 
make certain preparations, bestowing on them, with quite an air of 
authority, officinal titles, and still regard them as proprietary special- 
ties in claiming superiority for their formula’, without giving the 
profession the benefit thereof. Some pharmacists have endeavored. 
to publish all their observations that may be useful to others; yet. 
they are “ few and far between.” By following such examples, our 
science and art would more readily be raised to a far higher stand- 
ard than it now occupies, and would be far more respected by the 
public at large. 

In the following I offer a few contributions of local formulas, 
trusting they may be welcome to some readers of the American 
Journal of Pharmacy. 

Mixtura Rhei et Sode. 
R. Pulv. Rhei, 
Sodz Bicarbonat. aa 3ij, 
Aquez Menth. pip. Ziv. Mix. 

This, though often prescribed in this city, can only be prepared by 

the “ initiated,’’ because the formula has been kept secret. 


Potio Riveri. 
R. Potass. Carb. depur. 3}, 
Acid. Citrici grs. lij, 
Aque 3ij. Mix. 
This preparation corresponds rather closely to our “neutral mix- 
ture,” and it is often prescribed under the above title by German 
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physicians ; but few American pharmacists have been able to prepare 
it, not knowing the nature of the preparation. If the fraternity 
would follow this feeble effort in disseminating such knowledge, I 
am sure it would be productive of very good results, for “ In union 
there is strength.”’ 

New York, December, 1871. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE EUROPEAN JOURNALS. 
By tae Epiror. 

Corrosive sublimate and chloride of sodium. Julius Miiller ob- 
served that all preparations of mercury, the insoluble sulphide alone 
excepted, are dissolved by a solution of chloride of sodium in a form 
in which they do not precipitate albumen. A concentrated aqueous 
solution of one part corrosive sublimate and ten parts chloride of 
sodium, which does not precipitate albumem acquires this property 
again on being largely diluted with water. Instead of the double 
chloride of sodium and mercury, which has of late been recommended, 
Miiller recommends to dissolve one part corrosive sublimate and one 
hundred parts chloride of sodium in distilled water, and evaporate 
the solution to dryness. This saline mixture contains one per cent 
corrosive sublimate, produces with caustic potassa a white, not a 
yellow, precipitate, is not effected by solution of albumen, and has 
been given with good results in tablespoonful doses every two hours, 
in a solution made of 6 grm. (90 grains) in 180 grm. (6 oz.) of water. 
—Archiv d. Pharm., 1871, Sept., 218—221. 

Purification of carbonic acid gas. Dr. Emil Pfeiffer recommends 
to pass the gas generated from limestone, through olive oil, in which 
a number of pieces of pumice stone has been introduced. The same 
agent has been found of good service in the Paris gas factory, where 
Mallet introduced it in the direct preparation of strong solution of 
ammonia, for the removal of carbohydrogens and empyreumatic oils. 
The volatile odorous principles may be removed by heat, and the oil 
used for a long time.—Jbid., 223. 

Ammonia salts prevent the complete precipitation of phosphoric acid 
by molybdate of ammonia. Dr. J. Konig found that the phosphates 
of iron, alumina and lime, are soluble in solutions of oxalate and 
citrate of ammonia, in consequence of the formation of soluble double 
salts. Large quantities of ammonia salts interfere with the complete 
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precipitation of phosphoric by molybdic acid; oxalate and citrate of 
ammonia exert this injurious influence in such a degree that they 
will prevent the precipitation altogether, if present in sufficient quan- 
tity.—Zeitechr. f. anal. Chem., 1871, 3, 305—307. 


Colored sulphate of atropia has been observed by Dr. H. Hager, 
who attributes the coloration to the presence of a glucoside. The 
solution boiled with nitrate of silver became colored and separated 
black metallic silver; boiled with an alkaline solution of copper, 
cuprous oxide was deposited. The author regards all sulphate of 
atropia as impure and unfit for medicinal use, which acts upon the 
two solutions mentioned.—Pharm. Cent. Halle, 1871, Oct., 26. 


Lead in phosphate of lime.—Mr. Duquesnel has often found com- 
mercial phosphate of lime to contain small quantities, about one-half 
per cent., of the insoluble oxychloride of lead. Its presence is ex- 
plained by the use, in chemical factories, of lead vessels for dissolv- 
ing the calcined bones in muriatic acid. The lead is readily detected 
by the black precipitate occurring with sulphuretted hydrogen in a 
solution of the phosphate in muriatic acid.—Journ. de Ph. et de Chim. 
Sept. 1871. 

A new method for preparing Blaud’s pills.—Mr. J. F. Michiels 
recommends the following process for obtaining a pill mass of good 
consistence and keeping well; it has the advantage of not requiring 
any inert powder, although it is slightly hygrometric. 500 grm. pow- 
dered sulphate of iron and the same quantity of powdered carbonate 
of potassa are intimately mixed; 60 grm. of powdered white sugar 
are added; the mixture is heated in an iron mortar, with constant tri- 
turation, until a sufficient amount of water of crystallization has been 
expelled, and a convenient pill mass obtained.*—Bullet. de la Soc. 
roy. de Ph. Brux., Sept., 1871. 

Pills of creasote. The following formulas are published in Journ. 
de Pharm. et de Chim., 1871, Oct., p. 276 : 


Creasote gtt. j. Creasote gtt. iij, 

Powd. soap 0°25 (gr. iv). Bread crumb 0°60 (gr. ix). 
Bread crumb 0°20 (gr. iij). Lycopodium 0-06 (gr. j), 
Lycopodium 0-05 (gr. #). Mucil. tragacanth q. s. 


Each formula is for six pills, which contain respectively one-sixth 
and one-half a drop of creasote. 
Pills of carbolie acid. Carbolic acid gtt. iij, powd. soap 0-60 


* See also pages 307 and 373 of the last volume. 
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(gr. ix), lycopodium 0-06 (gr. j), powd. tragacanth q. s., to make six 
pills. The two first ingredients form a semifluid mass, which the 
lycopodium does not absorb, but which thickens with the tragacanth. 
—Ibid. 


Emulsion of tar by saponin. Lucien Lebeuf recommends this 
preparation as superior to the water and other liquid preparations of 
tar; 100 parts of it contain two parts of tar and one-fifth of saponin, 
the latter too insignificant in quantity to be of any medicinal im- 
portance, but sufficient to suspend in water all the constituents of the 
tar, without exerting any chemical action upon them. The emulsion 
is very staple, presents the tar in the most favorable condition for ab- 
sorption, and is miscible with water in all proportions. The author 
believes this emulsion to be by far the best form for the external ap- 
plication of tar, which may thus be employed in lotions, injections, 
gargles, &c., for which the preparations hitherto employed were not 
adapted.—J6id., p. 279—281. 


Sulphate of eserina (physostigmia) is prepared by A. Petit, by dis- 
solving one part of the hydro-alcoholic extract of the calabar bean in 
four parts of water, filtering from the slight residue which contains no 
alkaloid, and adding one-twentieth part bicarbonate of potassa; the 
liberated alkaloid is then removed by agitation with ether, from which 
solution it is converted into sulphate by agitation with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, which passes into aqueous solution and may be obtained 
by evaporation. The ether is used three or four times for removing 
the alkaloid. If the sulphuric acid is diluted 40 grms, to one litre, 
each drop = 0-05 grm. dilute acid, will correspond to and neutralize 
0-01 grm. eserina; if the alkaloid is just neutralized, the amount of 
acid required will indicate the amount of alkaloid present, and by 
evaporation toa given weight, solutions of the sulphate of any de- 
sired strength may be obtained, without the necessity of previously 
preparing the dry salt.—JTbid., p. 27T. 


OPIUM PRODUCTION IN EUROPE. 
By Dr. C. O. Harz. 

Some fifty years ago experiments to produce opium in Europe were 
made which were so successful as to strongly recommend to the farme 
the cultivation of poppy. | 
In Germany and Austria the idea did not find much favor, and was 
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soon forgotten, while in France it was taken up and carried out ona 
large scale. The cultivation of poppy increased year after year, and 
it now occupies about 50,000 acres, of the value of four and a half 
million francs, yielding two million francs of opium a year. More 
recently Mr. Karsten has revived the interest in the question in Ger- 
many, and in several parts of the country trials have been made with 
most favorable results. 

Experiments made at the acclimatization fields, near Berlin, proved 
that the giant, the blue and the white poppy were best suited for the 
production of seed on that soil; these three varieties were therefore 
planted on a well-manured sandy soil, and the opium obtained there- 
from showed all the external qualities of a good Smyrna sample, 
analyzed. 


| Of which Mor- | 
in Organic Basis. phium, 
Giant Poppy. | 66°3 per cent. | 13-6 per cent. 9.3 per cent. 
White “ | 696 | * | 


The last sample was in too small a quantity to give exact results. 

In 1866, several experiments made near Berlin, viz., at Pankow, 
Charlottenburg and Hermsdorff, yielded opium containing 10 per 
cent. of morphium. 

Karsten sowed the seed in two lines about 6 inches apart, and sep- 
arated by about 2 feet distance from the next two lines, so as to al- 
low free passage in gathering in the opium; the young plants were 
kept asunder about 3 to 4 inches. 

About eight days after florescence the poppies were cut, and the 
milk juice, a few minutes afterwards, collected with the finger in a 
vessel, and at once evaporated at a gentle heat ; the result was of su- 
perior quality, containing 66 per cent. soluble in water, and 10 per 
cent. of morphia. An instrument called the scarificator, for making 
the incisions, was not approved of, but the most suitable instrument 
was an ordinary garden-knife or penknife, provided with a guard to 
prevent its making the incisions so deep as to cut through the capsules. 
This is of great importance, because the cutting through of the poppy- 
heads is invariably followed by a shrivelling up of the young fruit, 
so that not only the juice but also the seed is lost. 

Mr. Schulze, a schoolmaster at Pankow, commenced in 1867, and 
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he also found it best to collect the fresh juice, instead of allowing it 
spontaneously to dry on the fruits, giving a much purer quality. Dr. 
Harz received samples of the opium produced, and found it to con- 
tain 10-9 per cent. of morphia; after having been kept for some time 
in a paper box, it showed the following properties :—It was tough and 
tolerably hard, greyish-brown, somewhat hke German lactucarium, 
forming a mass of tears of the size of a pea, of waxy surface when 
cut, with difficulty reduced to a light grey powder. The smell was 
intense, stronger than that of Smyrna opium, and also resembling lac- 
tucarium ; the taste exactly like that of the best Smyrna. 

The tincture made according to the Prussian Pharmacopeia was 
slightly brown, somewhat like Madeira wine, scarcely one-third so in- 
tense in color as the tincture made from Turkish opium, according to 
English prescription. Analysis of the sample dried at 100° C. gave, 
soluble in cold water, 49 per cent. ; the insoluble consisted chiefly of 
narcotine, of a resinous mass 7 per cent., and caoutchouc and fat 
soluble in chloroform 14 per cent. 

The aqueous extract, containing 49 per cent. of the opium, and 
eontaining besides morphia scarcely 1 per cent. of other bases, was 
brought nearly to dryness in a water-bath, and extracted with alcohol. 
There remained 9-4 per cent. of gummy substances and organic salts ; 
the filtrate mixed with water gave, on gradual addition of ammonia, 
after ten days, 10-9 per cent. crystals of morphia. 

The opium was therefore of very good quality, and the separation 
of morphia was facilitated by the lighter color of the juice. 

In 1868, opium cultivation was commenced at several places in 
Wiirttemberg. Mr. Julius Jobst, of Stuttgart, made experiments 
which are very valuable, because as the first on a really large scale 
they established the profitable character of the speculation. Several 
acres of land were sown with poppy-seed; a fortnight after the fall 
of the petals the young heads were cut, and the juice collected; this 
was repeated a second time, but a third incision did not yield enough 
to pay for the labor. The best time for the incision is the early 
morning, shortly after sunrise; on hot days, and especially in the 
middle of the day, only very little juice was produced. The exuded 
juice, after slight desiccation, was collected in a tin box, the pasty 
mass was dried in the shade, and wrapped up in poppy-leaves in the 
shape of small loaves; the manufactured opium formed dark brown 
cakes, and contained 13 per cent. of morphia. 
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Mr. Vulpius, pharmacist at Bocksberg, near Heidelberg, produced 
some opium in 1870, samples of which are now in Dr. Harz’s posses- 
sion for analysis. Dr. P. Sorauer made, at the same time, successful 
experiments at the Agricultural Experimental Establishment at 
Dahme, near Berlin; he made the important observation, that the 
incised capsules yielded more seed than the sound ones, which would 
increase the profit in a new direction. 

The manufacture of olive oil is, in Austria, in a very primitive 
state, and large sums of money go out of the country to be invested 
in good salad oil, which, if kept at home and laid out in opium culti- 
vation, would assist in manufacturing a pure poppy oil, exceeding in 
agreeable taste the olive oil. The incisions must be made in fourteen 
to eighteen days after the petals have dropped, and, according to 
Jobst’s experience, in early morning. Gastinel, of Cairo, in the 
Journal de Pharm. et de Chim. 1865, draws attention to the fact, 
that opium obtained from nearly ripe poppies yielded 10 to 12 per 
cent. of morphia, while another sample, collected directly after flores- 
cence, gave a pretty large yield, bat contained only 3 to 4 per cent. 
of the alkaloid. The condition of the soil is of course of importance, 
although opinions differ on this point; Gastinel finds a well-manured 
soil to yield opium rich in morphia, while Figari-Bey. comes to the re- 
verse conclusion, and the last view is strengthened by Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, who observed in East India that opium grown on manured soil 
contained less morphia than that from an unmanured soil. Certain 
it is, that newly manured soil acts unfavorably upon the poppy-seed. 

In order fully to develop the opium cultivation at home, it will be 
necessary to settle the following questions, viz. :— 

1. Which variety of poppy produces most seed and the best opium, 
richest in morphia ? 

2. What influences does the quality of the soil (presence of chalk, 
manure, etc.) exercise upon the formation of the two products ? 

3. Which is the most unfavorable time for cutting the poppy-heads ? 
4. Does the yield of seed increase with the incision ?—Pharm. 
Journ. and Trans., from Zeitsch. oestr. Apotheker-Vereines, July, 
1871. 
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A NEW EXOIPIENT FOR PILLS.* 
By J. B. Barnes. 

Soluble cream of tartar is a solution of bitartrate of potash in bi- 
borate of soda, boracic acid, or biborate of soda and tartarie acid; 
either of these compounds, when evaporated to the consistence of mu- 
cilage, is heavy and adhesive. 

Having had my attention directed in an especial manner to the me- 
dicinal properties of sulphur, I was naturally led to reflect upon the 
inelegant mode of its administration. It is true the sulphur electuary 
of the Pharmacopeeia is an improvement upon the horrible mixture of 
sulphur and treacle in common use, but still there is the grittiness 
and the mess. Sulphur is generally taken in combination with bitar- 
trate of potash; and the soluble modification of this salt possessing 
the above-mentioned properties, it suggested to my mind the employ~- 
ment of so appropriate an excipient for the conversion of this sub- 
stance into pills; and I venture to suggest that pills so prepared 
might be employed when this substance is required to be taken in 
doses of between four and twenty grains. 

The samples of sulphur pills on the table, prepared respectively 
with the sublimed and precipitated varieties, contain in each four or 
five grains, together with one grain in twelve pills of gum tragacanth, 
and a-sufficient quantity of soluble cream of tartar. The pills con- 
taining four grains of precipitated sulphur are smaller than it is pos- 
sible to prepare them with any of the ordinary excipients, being not 
quite so large as a five-grain compound rhubarb pill, and as hard as a 
lozenge. When placed in tepid water, the soluble cream of tartar 
speedily dissolves, and the sulphur is set free. 

I propose to call them “ sulphur and cream of tartar pills.” 

I have also prepared five-grain pills of hydrate of chloral, Dover's 
powder, nitrate of potash, chlorate of potash, citrate of potash, and 
gallic acid. The formula used for the chloral pills is as follows: 


Hydrate of Chloral, . 
Soluble Cream of Tartar (of the consistence of mucilage,)' 2 drops, 
Gum Tragacanth, ; 2 gre. 


Mix and divide into twelve pills. These require to be kept in con- 
tact with lycopodium. They keep their form perfectly and gradually 


* Read at the Evening Meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Brit- 
ain, Nov. 1, 1871. 
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harden; minute glistening particles of the drug have, however, made 
their appearance on the surface of these pills, and also on the bottle, 
indicating that they should not be made too long before they are re- 
quired to be used. 

In the conversion of Dover's powder into pills, soluble cream of 
tartar only was used; for those of nitrate of potash and chlorate of 
potash one grain to the drachm of gum tragacanth was employed, in 
addition to the soluble cream of tartar; for those of citrate of potash 
and gallic acid took two grains of the gum to each dozen. The ni- 
trate of potash, chlorate of potash, gallic acid and citrate of potash 
pills were dried at a gentle heat ; the three former keep well in boxes, 
those of citrate of potash should be kept in bottles in contact with 
lycopodium. With the exception of the gallic acid, all these pills are 
smaller than an ordinary five-grain pill. 

I have also prepared four-grain pills of chloride of ammonium, 
using the soluble cream of tartar, and one-sixth of a grain gum trag- 
acanth in each; these should also be kept in well-closed bottles. 

The one-grain camphor and three-grain quinine pills on the table 
contain, in addition to the soluble cream of tartar, one-twelfth of a 
grain gum tragacanth in each. The gallic acid pill, as might have 
been expected, is large but hard, keeps well, and makes a more satis- 
factory pill than when glycerin is used; all these pills are firm, dis- 
solve quickly in tepid water, and, what is of considerable importance, 
present a good appearance. | 

I thought it probable that by boiling trisnitrate of bismuth in a so- 
lution of soluble cream of tartar a soluble bismuth pill might be pre- 
pared, but I find it takes seven grains of the dried salt to dissolve one 
grain of the trisnitrate. I have, however, prepared four-grain pills of 
this body, which contain hatf a grain of the trisnitrate in, each.— 
Pharm. Journ., Lond., Nov. 4, 1871. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE COLOR OF FLUORESCENT SOLU- 
TIONS.—NO. II. 
By Henry Morton, Pu. D., 
President of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 
Since the publication of my article on the above subject,* I have 
discovered a curious action which, while it in no respect affects my 


* See American Journal of Pharmacy, 1871, Oct., 463. 
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general conclusions, nor the main observations on which they were 
founded, throws out one of the corroborative experiments by which I 
thought that they might be established when a spectroscope was not 
at hand. 

Obtaining some very anomalous results of late, I was led to mis- 
trust the action of the Geissler tubes in which the solutions had been 
examined. 

They were of the ordinary kind of jacketed spirals, selected as be- 
ing nearly identical in size and other particulars. 

It had been observed from the first that the internal spiral gave a 
faint blue fluorescence which could only be seen on close inspection ; 
and in all cases, the tube being but partly filled, it was considered 
that a light appearing in the part covered by the fluid, many times 
more bright than that from the uncovered part of the spiral, was suf- 
ficient evidence of fluorescence in the liquid. 

Late experiments have, however, proved that this was not so. Any 
liquid, however devoid of fluorescent properties, gives all the appear- 
ance of fluorescing in these tubes, and on a little thought the cause of 
this became clear. 

The only fluorescent light that can be seen from the glass of the 
spiral is that which comes off tangentically from the outer surface, 
that emitted radially being marked by the bright electric discharge 
behind. 

In passing from the glass to air, most of the light will suffer total 
reflection at the outer surface of the glass, but if water or any other 
liquid is substituted for the air, its greater refracting power (approach- 
ing that of glass) will diminish the above-named action, so that much 
more of the light will reach the eye. The truth of this explanation 
was supported by the observation that the nearer the index of refrac- 
tion in the liquid came to that of glass, the brighter was the light 
seen through it, while a liquid of higher refraction, like carbon bisul- 
phide, seemed a little to weaken the effect by diffusion. 

This fact renders of no account the observations before made on fil- 
tered and diluted solutions of turmeric, but a fresh observation with 
the spectroscope on tubes free from fluorescence has fully confirmed 
my former conclusions as to the true color of. fluorescence in this 
liquid. 

No correction need be applied to the description already published 
in the case of the asphalt solution, but I may add to what was there 
stated another striking example. 
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If one of the little Geissler tubes containing nitrogen, called “ spee- 
trum tubes,’’ be jacketed by means of a perforated cork and a large: 
glass tube, and the jacket filled with pure or non-fluorescent benzine, 
then illuminating the tube, and with a pipette dropping in that petro- 
leum product, called “cosmoline” (a lubricating oil made by E. H. 
Houghton, of Philadelphia), each drop will appear of a rich blue as it 
dissolves in the benzine, which soon acquires a magnificent blue fluo- 
rescence. Increasing, however, the quantity of cosmoline oil until 
its color begins to take effect, the tint of the fluorescence gradually 


changes to a rich green. 
By a little care a blue solution may be superposed on a green one 


in the same tube. 

Another semi-solid preparation of cosmoline, which has a very light 
color, gives a solution with benzine fluorescing of a magnificent blue. 

I have this substance now under investigation, and hope soon to be 
able to make some further observations upon it.* 

Returning to the solutions of turmeric I have found that the fluo- 
rescent body in that substance is not its essential oil nor its brown 
coloring matter, but either the yellow coloring matter itself, or some- 
thing so closely allied to it in solubility that I have thus far been un- 
able to effect any separation. 

In connection with this let me say that I am much indebted to Mr. 
Robt. F. Fairthorne, of Philadelphia, who has aided me greatly in the 
preparation of the various constituents of turmeric in a state of purity. 

In my former paper I mentioned that uranium nitrate in solution 
gave a very faint fluorescence. 

This appearance I now find was due entirely to the above-explained 
action of the tube, and a number of carefully conducted observations 
now convince me that this substance, while it fluoresces so vividly in 
the solid state, loses that property entirely when in solution. 

I have also found that a saturated solution of acid quinine sulphate 
has its fluorescence much increased by dilution. 

Lastly, let me remark that I by no means assert that all solutions 
fluoresce blue, but simply those which I have examined. There are 
many which I have as yet been unable to procure or study, whose re- 
lations in this respect I hope soon to investigate.—Amer. Journ. Sei. 


and Arts, Nov., 1871. 


* Mr. Houghton tells me that “cosmoline” is prepared from crude petroleum 
by evaporation in vacuo and filtration through animal charcoal only, without 


any chemical treatment. 
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NITRITE OF AMYL*. 
By Atrrep B. Tanner. 


The author first gives an account of the introduction of this new 
remedy into medicine, and particularly of its use in angina pectoris 
as advocated by Dr. L. Brunton, and as an antidote to the effects of 
an overdose of chloral, ergot, &c., suggested by Dr. Talfourd Jones, 
who also believes it to prove a reliable remedy for the collapse and 
cramps of choleraf. 

Nitrite of amyl was discovered by M. Balard in 1844. An account 
of the physical and chemical properties of this interesting ether is 
then given, and the various processes are reviewed which have been 
suggested for its preparation, after which the author continues : 

The process by which I have been in the habit of preparing nitrite 
of amyl, and of which I now intend giving you a description, is one 
which | think will be found convenient for its preparation on a small 
scale, and of sufficient purity for medicinal use. I do not claim any 
originality for it, as it is probable that many may have thought of it 
although not put it into practice. So long ago as July last year, 
while making spirit of nitrous ether by the Pharmacopeeia process, 
the idea occurred to me that, with some modification, this might be 
made a convenient one for the preparation of nitrite of amyl. A 
demand for the latter arising just then, 1 put it into practice. In 
Mr. Maisch’s paper in the April number of the Journal,t he states 
that the same idea occurred to him, but that he found it not to answer, 
and this I think may be easily accounted for. The process for spirit 
of nitrous ether, as you are all aware, consists in distilling, at a cer- 
tain temperature, a mixture of rectified spirit, sulphuric and nitric 
acids in certain proportion, and copper wire; the distillate consists 
mainly of a mixture of nitrite of ethyl and ethylic alcohol. Now, by 
substituting amyl alcohol for the rectified spirit in this process, you 
get nitrite of amyl among other products; but Mr. Maisch appears 
to have overlooked one fact, viz., that rectified spirit contains 16 per 
cent. of water, and that the amylic alcohol he used was nearly anhy- 
drous. He states that the a-aylic alcohol, ¢. ¢. the purified substance, 
was mixed with sulphuric acid, the mixture introduced into a retort, 


* Abstract of a paper read at a meeting of the Liverpool Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, Nov. 9th, 1871. 

t British Medical Jouraal, Sept. 30th, 1871. 

t Amer. Journ. Pharm., 1871. p. 146. 
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{Gant 
together with some copper wire, and, after cooling, H N O, was 
added. In a very few moments the evolution of gas was observed, 
the liquid became hot without the external application of heat; and 
the reaction very rapidly increased to such a violence that the entire 
charge was lost, it being impossible to condense any of the vapors in 
a Liebig’s condenser, or to retain much of the liquid forced over into 
the receiver. I may add, that I have repeated this experiment with 
exactly the same results; nearly the whole charge was forced over 
into the receiver, and, while there, the action again commenced, and 
increased to such violence that I have no doubt it would have forced 
itself back into the retort again if their mutual positions had been 
favorable. As it was, I was obliged to introduce it to the open air, 
for the whole house became filled with the vapor, and every one who 
respired it became suddenly red in the face. Upon one of my assis- 
tants it had a very remarkable effect ; it seemed to aftect the muscles 
at the back part of the neck, and drew the head backwards, but this 
soon passed off. I should quite expect that the reaction would be 
just as violent in making spirit of nitrous etber, if we used anhydrous 
alcohol instead of 84 per cent. as ordered. In preparing the nitrite 
of amyl by the process I employ, it is of the utmost importance that 
the amylic alcohol be as pure as possible. Amylic alcohol, as you all 
know, is formed during the fermentation of potatoes, rye, barley and 
the marc of grapes; and when these are distilled it communicates a 
very pungent, and to many repulsive, odor and taste to the spirits. 
It is considerably less volatile than either ordinary alcohol or water, 
having a boiling point, when pure, of 132° C.; in consequence of 
this property, it accumulates in the last portions of the liquids that 
are distilled. Its name is derived from amylum, starch,—this being 
the most abundant constituent of potatoes. Liebig states that amylic 
alcohol is formed principally in the fermentation of alkaline or neu- 
tral liquids, and its production in the potato mash may be prevented 
in great measure by adding crude tartar to the fermenting liquid. 
Its formation never occurs in acidulous fermenting liquors which 
contain tartaric, racemic, or citric acids. “The addition of hops to 
the liquid has a similar effect in checking the development of amylic 
alcohol, or fusel oil, as it is generally termed. It is, when pure, a 
colorless limpid liquid, of a penetrating and disagreeable odor, ex- 
citing headache and coughing when its vapor is inhaled. It is spar- 
ingly soluble in water, though it mixes in all proportions with alcohol, 
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ether and essential oils. It is not easily inflammable, but burns with 
difficulty, giving a bluish flame. Its specific gravity, when pure, is 
‘818, and boiling point 132° C. Amy! alcohol is not acted upon by 
the atmosphere, except it be in a very thin layer, or under the influ- 
ence of spongy platinum, when it is oxidized into valeric acid, C,H,,0,, 
which acid bears the same relation to amylic alcohol that acetic acid, 
0,H,0,, does to ordinary alcohol. Fusel oil, as met with in commerce, 
is usually a clear yellowish liquid, with a peculiar penetrating odor, 
varying, of course, with the substance from which it has been pro- 
duced. It has a specific gravity of from -840 to -850, and is largely 
contaminated with the lower alcohols of this series ; so far as my ex- 
perience goes, it is only about half pure amyl alcohol. As I have 
before stated, it is of the utmost importance, in the preparation of 
nitrite of amyl, that the amylic alcohol be as pure as possible, for it 
is much easier to purify this than to purify the nitrite produced from 
it in its impure state. For this purpose, the best process is first to 
agitate the fusil oil with about an equal bulk of a strong solution of 
chloride of sodium; this usually reduces its bulk about 16 or 20 per 
cent., and also considerably lowers the specific gravity. This washed 
product is séparated and introduced into a retort furnished with a 
thermometer ; that portion of the distillate which passes over before 
the temperature reaches 125° C. consists mainly of the lower alco- 
hols of this series, and whose boilings points are below that of amylic 
alcohol, for the boiling point rises in proportion as the compound is 
richer in carbon. The distillate collected between 125° C. and 140° 
C. is collected apart, and redistilled until it has a boiling point near 
132° C.; this may then be considered pure enough for our purpose. 
This is then introduced into a glass retort containing some copper 
wire, and furnished with a safety tube, and one-tenth its bulk of 
H,S O, added. The same quantity of H N O,, diluted with an equal 
volume of water, is next put in, and a very gentle heat applied until 
the temperature reaches about 65° C., when the reaction will com- 
mence and proceed in a perfectly manageable manner, until a bulk 
about equal to double the quantity of H N O, added collects in the 
receiver, the temperature in the meantime rises to about 98° C. The 
reaction ceases very quickly, as in the case of spirit of nitrous ether. 
The temperature having fallen somewhat, another portion of H N O,, 
equal in bulk to the first, is added, and this process of successive ad- 
ditions of the acid continued until nearly the whole of the amylic alco- 
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hol-is exhausted, which may be known by the dense red fumes evolved 
from the retort. The distilled product exceeds in bulk the amylie 
alcohol used, and is the impure nitrite of amyl. This is washed with 
solution of Na H O to remove the H C N and other free acids present, 
and rectified over fused K,C O, to get rid of moisture. The portion 
which distils between 95° and 100° C. is collected as nitrite of amyl, 
sufficiently pure for medicinal use. 

It has several times been stated that nitrite of amyl produces vio- 
lent headache, and also coughing and irritation of the larynx; this, I 
think, must be due to its insufficient purification. The presence of 
H.C N and undecomposed amylic alcohol would, I think, account for 
this; no such effect was produced on myself with the purified nitrite. 
Mr. Umney has shown, in an article in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
of November, 1870, that the samples then met with Were very impure, 
—Pharm. Journ. and Trans., Nov. 25, 1871. 


NOTE RELATIVE TO THE BROMIDE OF CALCIUM. 
By A. Hammonp, M. D. 


Bromide of calcium is a white crystalline substance, very soluble 
in water, and readily decomposing on exposure to the atmosphere 
for a few minutes. The aqueous solution is at first colorless, but it 
soon becomes tawny from a portion of the bromide being set free. 
Its taste is similar to that of the bromide of potassium, though some- 
what more pungent and disagreeable. 

The formula of bromide of calcium is BrCa, and its combining 
equivalent is 98 (Br. 78, Ca. 20 == 98); 100 grains, therefore, con- 
tain about 79.5 grains of bromine. . 

Desiring to test the therapeutical value of this compound, I de- 
sired Dr. Neergaard to procure it. During the last few months I 
have used it in a number of cases in which the bromides were indi- 
cated, and have become satisfied of its great efficiency as a medicinal 
agent. 

The dose is from fifteen to thirty grains or more for an adult. It 
is especially useful in those cases in which speedy action is desirable, 
as, owing to its instability, the bromine is readily set free, and its 
peculiar action on the organism obtained more promptly than when 
either of the other bromides is administered. Chief among these 
effects is its hypnotic influence, and hence the bromide of calcium is 
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particularly beneficial in cases of delirium tremens, or in the insomnia 
resulting from intense mental labor or excitement. 

Thus, I gave a gentleman, who, owing to business anxieties, had 
not slept for several nights, and who was in a state of great excite- 
ment, a single dose of thirty grains. He soon fell into a sound 
sleep, which lasted for seven hours. The next night, as he was 
wakeful, I gave him a like dose of bromide of potassium, but it was 
without effegt, and he remained awake the whole night. The subse- 
quent night he was as indisposed to sleep as he ever had been, but a 
dose of thirty grains of bromide of calcium gave him eight hours 
sound sleep, and he awoke refreshed and with all unpleasant cerebral 
symptoms—pain, vertigo, and confusion of ideas—entirely gone. 

In a number of other instances a single dose has sufficed to induce 
sleep, » result which very rarely follows the administration of one 
dose of any of the other bromides. 

In those exhausted conditions of the nervous system attended with 
great irritability, such as are frequently met with in hysterical 
women, and which are indicated by headache, vertigo, insomnia, and 
a mental condition of extreme excitement, bromide of calcium has 
proved in my hands of decided service. Combined with the syrup 
of the lacto-phosphate of lime, it scarcely leaves anything to be de- 
sired. An eligible formula is—R. Calcii bromidi 3i, syrup. lact. 
phos. cale. Ziv. M. ft. sol. Dose, a teaspoonful three times a day 
in a little water. 

In epilepsy I have thus far seen no reason for preferring it to the 
bromide of potassium or sodium, except in those cases in which the 
paroxysms are very frequent, or in cases occurring in very young in- 
fants; of these latter, several, which had previously resisted the 
bromide of potassium, have yielded to the bromide of calcium. It 
does not appear to cause acne to anything like the extent of the 
bromide of potassium or of sodium. 

My object in writing this note is simply to call attention to a 
remedy which promises well.— New York Medical Journal, December, 
1871. 


CINCHONA TREES GROWN IN INDIA. 


At the meeting of the London Pharmaceutical Society, held Novem- 
ber Ist, 1871, Mr. John Elliot Howard read a paper, in which he re- 
corded his latest experiments on the Indian Cinchonas. 
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Last summer he was furnished with two trees complete, roots, trunk, 
branches and leaves, not living, but packed in cases, from the Gov- 
ernment Gardens, Ootacamund. They were nearly five years old 
when cut down. One was Cinchona succirubra and the other Cin- 
chona officinalis. The gross weight of the first was 28 pounds 12 
ounces, of the second 10 pounds 1 ounce; showing that the C. sue- 
cirubra will develop almost three times as fast as the C. officinalis, 
@ circumstance accounted for by the abundance of its leafy branches, 
whilst the general aspect of the Loja-tree, a stem bearing a tuft of 
vegetation on the summit, has caused it to be compared to the aloe. 

But this rapid development of the succirubra by no means neces- 
sarily implies a corresponding success in the cultivation of this spe- 
cies. If the quinine found in the bark of the (C. officinalis prove to 
be three times the amount in the same time, and of purer quality than 
in the C. succtrubra, and supposing the relative weight of the bark to 
be the same, the preferential price would be given for the one-third 
weight of C. officinalis. The average of a parcel of C. succirubra re- 
cently cut, and now coming home is, he was informed, under 1 per 
cent., but the average of the C. officinalis coming in the same parcel 
is over 3 per cent. of sulphate of quinine. Mr. Howard had not ascer- 
tained the relative weight of the barks of these specimens, but he 
stated that that on C. officinalis was the thickest. The trees very 
closely resembled in external aspect those of the same sorts grown in 
their native climates. This was especially the case with the C. 
officinalis, which seems in all respects to be the exact reproduction 
of the plant named by Pavon C.. Uritusinga, but which has now been 
restored by Dr. Hooker to the old Linnean designation. Another 
general observation which presented itself on closer inspection, was 
the occurrence on the lower part of the trunk of each tree of a pe- 
culiar white fungus occupying the crevices of the bark, penetrating 
into the very wood itself, and occupying cracks and fissures in the 
same. This Mr. Howard considered a very bad indication; and, 
judging from the analogy of beech-trees similarly affected in planta- 
tions here, would regard it as an almost fatal sign. It may not gen- 
erally occur in the Indian plantations, but its accidental existence in 
these trees may, in part, have led to their selection for the purpose 
of eradication. A portion of bark of the under part of the stem of a 
Calisaya tree grown in Java, and “infected by mycelium,” was 
shown. This arose from the decaying portions of old roots and 
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trunks of the uprooted forest, in place of which cinchona-trees were 
expected to flourish. The same or a differerent cause may have led 
to the existence of this fungus on the trees at Ootacamund. Mr. 
M’Ivor explained the evil as arising from the earth being heaped up 
for some inches around the base of the trunk, in which case it may 
have had a simply local origin. All the cinchong are impatient of 
water at the roots, and if the water lodges in the least in the subsoil, 
although it may be a place where there is an excellent fall and sur- 
face drainage, there is a bald patch in the plantation. Mr. Howard’s 
chemical examination of the bark proved in the first place that an 
anticipation of Mr. Broughton’s was not verified. The Government 
quinologist expressed a doubt whether the quality of the bark would 
not be damaged by allowing it to dry on the tree, since he had found 
that if a tree dies from any cause its bark loses its alkaloids in a few 
weeks. Possibly in this case the sudden death of the tree prevented 
any abnormal circulation. The bark (of C. succirubra) yielded 3-54 
per cent. of alkaloids, of which only 0.82 proved to be quinine, the 
rest cinchonidine and cinchonine—the former pure and good; the 
latter, on the contrary, losing much weight in refining. The bark, 
in fact, resembled that taken from similar trees in the ordinary 
method. ‘The bark of the roots is so thin, and adheres with so much 
pertinacity to the wood, that it would seem lost labor to attempt its 
separation in any quantity in the dry state, whatever may be the 
case when the roots are freshly removed from the earth. The ex- 
amination of the heart-wood yielded to the author results analogous 
to that from South American trees, with this exception, that he found 
less cinchotannic acid than in the wood from South America, and also 
a small portion of chlorophyll. In the course of some further re- 
marks Mr. Howard said he hoped the examination of the leaves of 
these plarts might afford some topics of interest. He showed a 
botanical specimen of the valuable variéty of C. officinalis, known as 
the lanceolate. Mr. Broughton and Mr. Howard had both found an 
unusually large percentage of alkaloids from this bark, not less 
than 11-40 per cent., and 9°75 of quinine. The Pitayo species 
and the variety of C. officinalis known as Amarilla del rey, were 
also very valuable, and should be cultivated, but the last-named it 
was now impossible to procure. By devoting attention to such points, 
by encouraging the best species, and by high cultivation, the under- 
taking of Indian acclimatization will become one of pecuniary profit. 
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‘All things seem to promise an abundant return to the careful ‘culti- 
‘vator, and the pecuniary result is beginning to be realized, from ship- 
ments sent home to Europe. There ean be no doubt that, on the 
whole, this great experiment is a success. 

Mr. Haselden asked why the Government should have encouraged 
the growth of the sucetrubra barks in preference to the Calisaya 
barks, seeing that the latter produced a larger amount of quinine—so 
much used in this country—than the other. 

Professor Bentley asked whether the results obtained were founded 
‘upon examination of one or two plants, or were arrived at by the ex- 
‘amination of a number of plants; because everyone who knew any- 
thing about the development of plants would agree that two plants 
selected promiscuously would not yield any special result which could 
in any way be depended upon. There was another question in which 
he felt interested. Some years ago Mr. Howard had shown that the 
root-bark of C. calisaya was very much inferior in every respect to 
the stem-bark. But certain other investigators came to a different 
conclusion. If he rightly understood Mr. Howard’s paper that even- 
ing, no special examination was made of the root-bark, because it was 
too thin. If, however, he had made any such examination, it would 
be very interesting to know the comparative value of the root-bark 
and the stem-bark, not only as bearing upon the particular views 
which Mr. Howard had always held, but as bearing on those different 
parts of the bark which were of great importance to all who took an 
interest in physiological botany. 

Mr. Howard remarked that, in reference to the different species of 
cinchona, he had always urged upon the Government the securing, 
in the first place, of all the species they could get from South Amer- 
ica, and giving them all a fair trial under different circumstances. 
One species would develop much more rapidly in bog earth perhaps, 
while another would develop in loam. Succirubra would develop 
well in loam. Of course the climate had great influence on these 
trees, which were peculiarly susceptible of influence from light and 
climate in various ways. His object had, therefore, been that the 
Government should not confine their attention to succirubra, but that 
they should devote it to other species in proportion as they were found 
to be valuable. The object of his paper was, partly, to enforce that 
view of the subject; and he showed that the succirubra, though so 
rapid in its development, was not so goodas the other. He had not 
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had an opportunity of examining the caksaya upon so large a scale, 
but it was a better tree, although very delicate in its predilections; 
and he scarcely knew what to say about the success of that species. 
He had seen specimens from Darjeeling, which looked exceedingly 
good, although they did not bear out the full idea he had formed from 
the appearance. He did not know why. With reference to Profes- 
sor Bentley’s question, he remarked that he had not had any very 
great experience in the barking of the roots; and therefore what he 
had said about root barks must be taken as founded on a limited ex- 
perience. When the roots run under moss, he had no doubt the bark 
on them would be very rich; but it was very different otherwise, for 
when the roots penetrated deeply into the ground it was thin and 
worthless. Mr. M’lvor succeeded in getting the greatest products 
from roots covered with moss, and he (Mr. Howard) had no doubt Dr. 
De Vrij was right in that respect, and to him he readily yielded the 
palm.—Chemiet and Druggist, November 15, 1871. 


EARTH CLOSETS. 


The earth-closet system of disposal of houschold excreta has been 
found to be practically impossible, in consequemce of the bulk of the 
powdered mould which is necessary, the trouble and expense neces- 
sary for procuring it in towns, the difficulty of removing the resultant 
manure, and the impossibility of finding servants cleanly and regular 
enough to keep the apparatus clean and full of earth. Mr. Edward 
Stanford, F. C. S., has made to the mechanical section of the British 
Medical Association a proposal to substitute carbon in some form for 
the earth. 

By the use of charcoal the amount of deodorizer required is reduced 
to less than a fourth as compared with earth, and by carbonising the 
manure removed, a constant supply is secured. 

The quantity per head to be removed per annum may be fairly 
estimated at eight cwt., of which about seven cwt. represents urine 
alone. The amount of carbon required to perfectly absorb the whole 
of this quantity is less than eight cwt., so that in an ordinary house- 
hold of ten persons, the total annual quantity required cannot exceed 
four tons, and the whole removal will probably, owing to the drying 
action of the charcoal, be about five to six tons. 

The carbon closets are also arranged to be quite automatic, and 
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require no attendance from within. The charcoal is introduced 
through an aperture in the roof into a reservoir at the top of the house; 
a closet on each floor draws on this source of supply, and the whole 
of the product is discharged in a dry deodorized state into a cemented 
vault in the basement story of the house. 

The reservoir need only be replenished, and the vault emptied, once 
a year. The manure removed can scarcely be distinguished from 
cinders by an ordinary observer, and it is equally inoffensive. 

The value of the material removed is about one shilling per cwt., 
or eight shillings per head per annum. The household has the char- 
eoal and the material removed without cost. A company called 
“The Nitro-Carbon Manure Company (Limited),’’’ has been formed 
in Glasgow, to collect and treat the manure, and supply the char- 
coal.— Med. Press and Cire., Nov. 15, 1871. 


NEW USE FOR SULPHUROUS ACID. 


The action of sulphurous acid upon phosphates has been recently 
studied by B. W. Gerland, and he suggests certain practical results 
that appear to us to be worthy of attention. Aqueous sulphurous 
acid does not decompose the phosphates in a way to liberate the phos- 
phoric acid, but it transforms them into soluble modifications by the 
production of double salts. The triple phosphate of lime, known as 
bone phosphate or the mineral apatite, is at once attacked by aqueous 
sulphurous acid, and the concentrated solution at 60° Fahr. is decom- 
posed into three different salts—the mono and bi-basic phosphate of 
lime and sulphite of lime—and if these salts be evaporated in rari- 
fied air with alcohol, a series of interesting salts are produced. If 
these solutions be rapidly heated to boiling under the ordinary pres- 


sure of the atmosphere, a new crystaline salt, a double phosphate and : 


sulphite of lime is produced, which is said to be quite permanent, and 
capable of an extensive application as a disinfectant and fertilizer. 
The chief interest attaching to Gerlands’s research is the discovery of 
a new way of treating the insoluble phosphates. We say new, because 
although the proposition was made some years ago to use sulphurous 
acid in the manufacture of phosphorus, no one has thought of apply- 
ing the method to the decomposition of the mineral phosphates. We 
are by no means certain that apatite or bones can be economically de- 
composed in this way, but it would be well worth trying, as the sul- 
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phuric acid method is costly, and yields a product which does not keep 
well,.and is difficult of transportation. The new salt of phosphate 
and sulphite of lime may have uses in hospitals as a disinfectant, and 
its medicinal properties ought to be studied. Phosphate of magnesia 
is also readily decomposed by sulphurous acid; in the case of silver, 
Jead and barium phosphate, the sulphurous acid dissolves the salts and 
yields free phosphoric acid. Sulphurous acid has no action on phos- 
phates of bismuth and tin; the arsenites and arsenates of lime and 
vanadate of copper behave toward sulphurous acid very muchas the 
phosphates. Oxalate of lime is only slightly attacked by sulphurous 
acid. in conclusion, we advise manufacturers of artificial manures to 
try the decomposing action of sulphurous acid upon phosphates, to see 
if it can replace sulphuric acid, and also whether an economic prepara- 
tion of the double salt of phosphate and sulphite of lime is feasible.— 
Jour. Applied Chemistry, Dec., 1871. 


NICKEL PLATING. 


A small square bar of steel coated with nickel has been repeatedly 
immersed in water for hours together without showing any signs of 
rusting; and John Spiller, F.C. S., states, in the Photographic News, 
that he finds it possible to bury it in flowers of sulphur for several 
days without tarnishing the lustre of the nickel surface. Neither has 
this latter severe test any effect upon the copper and brass bars upon 
which the nickel coating has been applied, and these metals may even 
be immersed in an aqueous solution of nitrate of silver without effect- 
ing the reduction of that metal. In one of the angles only, where the 
coating seemed to be imperfect, was there any indication of silver- 
reduction in the case of the brass tube, the steel bar being perfectly 
protected over the whole surface against the action of silver and copper 
solutions. Here, then, is a most valuable property in electro-deposited 
nickel. A metal of the zinc and iron group is proof against the action 
of nitrate of silver; the experiment proves it to be so, and we must 
regard pure nickel as belonging (from this point of view) to the class 
of noble metals, resisting, like gold and platinum, the attack of sul- 
phur and of highly corrosive metallic solutions. 

The nickel facing, when burnished, has a whiter color than polished 
steel, although not equal to silver itself, its aspect being rather that 
of rolled platinum. It withstands the action of heat also remarkably 
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well; for the fusion-point is very high, and oxidation occurs only at 
elevated temperatures. For fine balance-beams and weights, lens- 
mountings, reflectors, laboratory microscopes, Sykes’ hydrometers,. 
still-worms, egg-beaters, camera fittings, and a variety of apparatus: 
used by the chemist and photographer, the nickel coating will proba- 
bly find extensive application. Oval picture-frames of very pretty 
effect are made of stamped brass coated with nickel. Burnished and 
matt surfaces of this metal may be used in combination for ornamental. 
purposes.— Technologist, Dec., 1871, from the Scientific American. 


ON A NEW MICROMETRIC GONIOMETER EYE.-PIECE FOR 
THE MICROSCOPE. 


By J. P. Sovrnworru. 

After a few experiments by Dr. H. T. Porter end myself, we have 
succeeded in making an eye-piece micrometer and goniometer which 
equal in accuracy and surpass in simplicity and cheapness any we 
have seen, and we have used those of some of the best makers in this 
country. The objection to the eye-piece micrometers in use is the 


want of boldness in the division-lines, which makes them fatiguing 
and hurtful to the eyes. To overcome this objection we were led to 
experiments in making micrometers by the aid of photography, which 
have resulted in success. The steps of the process are these :— 

_ 1st. A scale of 100 heavy India ink linesf about } of an inch apart, 
are drawn on a dead white surface of Bristol board. The lines marking 
every ten divisions are six inches long and extend one inch each side 
of the scale ; those marking every five divisions are five inches long 
and extend one half inch beyond the scale ; the remaining lines are 
four inches long. 

2. By photographic process for copying engravings, a negative is 
taken, on which the scale equals about two inches in length, and is 
intensified by mercuric chloride and potassium cyanide. 

3d. With a copying camera and lens for taking transparent positives 
for the magic lantern, a transparent positive of this negative is taken 
on micrometer glass, reducing the scale to the length of one-half inch. 
In this the hines are z)5 of an inch apart. After intensifying, wash- 
ing and drying, a cover of thin glass is cemented on with Canada 
balsam, and the slide cut to fit the slit in the micrometer eye-piece. 
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It can also be mounted with a spring and micrometer screw, like 
Jackson’s micrometer. In our micrometer the lines appear to stand 
out in relief, and are jet black, while the spaces between them are 
translucent enough to admit of the accurate measurement of the de- 
tails of minute alge and fungi to the ,,},,, of an inch. 

Regarding the goniometer :— 

Ist. Acircle about eighteen inches in diameter is drawn with 
India ink, divided into degrees. The centre is indicated by a dot, 
and one diameter is drawn. Every five and ten degrees are indicated 
by longer lines than those indicating single degrees. Every ten de- 
grees of each quadrant are numbered from 0 to 90. 

2d. A negative two inches in diameter is taken by the process 
referred to above, and from this a transparent positive is taken on a 
circle of micrometer glass cut to fit the tube of the microscope. It 
is covered with a circle of thin glass cemented with balsam, and 
mounted to fit the tube at the focal point of a positive eye-piece. A 
cobweb is drawn across the diameter of the lower iens. When a crys- 
tal is to be measured, the stage is moved till the apex of the angle 
coincides with the centre of the goniometer and the diameter with one 
side. The eye-piece is now turned till the cobweb crossing the diam. 
eter at the centre coincides with the other side of the angle. Now 
the number of degrees of the angle can be read at the circumference. 
The advantage of this over the ordinary microscope goniometers 18 
that in ours the angles of the crystal and the degrees of the gonio- 
meter are on the same line of sight within the tube of the microscope, 
while in the ordinary goniometer the degrees are marked outside the 
tube. The photographic processes by which the above are made can 
be learned by consulting any of the standard works on photography, 
under the sections that treat of copying engravings and taking trans- 
parent positives.—Amer. Journ. Sci. and Arts, Dee., 1871. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON ESSENTIAL OIL OF MUSTARD 
SEED. 


By Dr. F. A. Fuiicxicer. 

The contents of this essay may be resuméd as follows:—When to 
the essential oil of mustard seed 3 parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid are slowly and gradually added, care being taken to cool the 
mixture, sulphurous acid and sulphocarbonic oxide are evolved after 
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twelve hours’ standing. The mixture should either be clear yet very 
thick, or entirely converted into a crystalline mass; the mixture 
should then exhibit no longer the peculiar odor of oil of mustard seed, 
but, in addition to a slight smell of sulphurous acid, that of leek. 
The color of the mixture should not be turned dark; when 2 parts 
of the essential oil are mixed with 1 of absolute alcohol and from 6 
to 8 of strong liquid ammonia, and heated to 50° for some time, the 
result should be that, on cooling in open shallow vessels, the mass 
becomes crystalline (formation of thiosinammin) ; the mother-liquor 
from these crystals should leave, by spontaneous evaporation, crystals, 
but hardly any fluid, which should scarcely, moreover, exhibit the 
smell of leek. These reactions, along with the specific gravity, char- 
acterize mustard seed oil very distinetly.—Chem. News, Nov. 24th, 
1871, from N. Jahrb. f. Pharm. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF CHLORAL HYDRATE, 
By M. A. Byasson. 


In a note presented to the Académie des Sciences,* in anticipation 
of a more detailed memoir, the author gives some of the results of an 
investigation having reference specially to the physiological action of 
chloral hydrate. The conclusions, which differ from those of Dr. 
Oscar Liebreich, and have been founded upon the comparative action 
of chloroform, formate of soda, hydrate of chloral, trichloracetie acid 
and trichloracetate of soda upon frogs, rats and dogs,—and incident- 
ally of hydrate of chloral upon men,—are formulated as follows :— 

1. The action of hydrate of chloral upon similar organisms is dif- 
ferent from that of chloroform. 

2. The action is peculiar to that body, and may be considered as 
the result of two products into which it is decomposed, principally 
upon contact with the blood, viz. chloroform and formic acid. 

8. Trichloracetic acid and trichloracetate of soda differ from 
hydrate of chloral in their action upon the animal organism, since 
they both break up into chloroform and acetic acid. 

A part of the chloroform formed by the action of the alkaline car- 
bonates of the blood upon the hydrate of chloral is eliminated by the 
lungs ; and a part of the formic acid is found in the urine in the 
shape of formate of soda. As a practical result of the experiments, 


* Comptes Rendus, Ixxii, 742. 
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the author found that he could distinguish three degrees, produced 
gradually and successively by increasing doses, but varying in indi- 
viduals. 

{1.) A feebly soporific action and slight sedative effect upon the 
sensitive nervous system, which may be accompanied by intervals of 
a peculiar agitation, similar to that produced by some dreams. 

x, (2.) An energetic and powerful soporific action, with diminution 
of sensibility. Then follows a period of calm slumber of variable 
duration, but without apparent disturbance to the principal functions 
of life. By means of successive doses administered when the effects 
of the previous ones have nearly disappeared, this slumber may be 
extended during a comparatively long time. 

(3.) Anesthetic action, with complete loss of sensibility and mus- 
cular power. Death has generally been found to follow when this 
stage has been reached, in consequence of the inability of the organ- 
ism to sustain the increasing action of so large a quantity of the drug 
until its complete transformation and elimination.—Pharm. Journ. 
and T'rans.. Dec. 16, 1871. 


Varicties, 


The World’s Fair mn Vienna in 1873.—The preparations for the proposed 
international exhibition of Vienna, to take place in 1873, are so far established 
as to ensure the execution of the project. The site of the building has been 
selected, and the English engineer, Mr. Scott Russell, is in consultation with 
the Austrian architects in reference to the plans. The park set apart for the 
exhibition is larger than has been occupied on any previous occasion, as the 
following table will show : 

London, Hyde Park, 1851, sqr. meters 81,591 
Paris, Champs Elysees, 1855 . - 103,156 
Paris, Champ de Mars, 1867 . 441,750 
Vienna, Prater, 1873. . 2,330,631 

The principal building will be 950 meters long, but numerous separate buil- 
dings will find location on the park. 

The commission in whose hands the programme has been placed will endeavor 
to introduce some new features in the forthcoming exhibition. Among other 
novelties they wish to have a full display of the raw material and manufactured 
article of each nation, with statistical information in reference to the amount 
produced, and the trade therein. Special efforts will be made to have the art 
collections as complete as possible, and it is proposed to have a loan collection 
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from all the German museums, similar to the celebrated one at Kensington, 
Another specialty will be a collection of articles used by different nations in 
their domestic affairs, kitchen utensils, farniture, dress, ornamental objects, in 
fact, everything used about a house. 

Great efforts will be made to have the oriental nations better represented 
than they have been at any previous exhibitions. , 

As the Austrian nation has never had an exhibition of this character, it is 
probable that they will put forth great exertions to have it worthy of the em- 
pire. The opportunity ought not to be neglected by the manufacturers in this 
country. We produce many things that other nations would wish to have if 
they were aware of their existence, and this is an occasion for displaying them. 
Our government could with great propriety send all articles free of charge to 
Trieste, whence they would no doubt be transported by the Austrian govern- 
ment to Vienpa also free. We ought to have committees organized for the 
selection of proper articles to be forwarded, and to take pains that we are well 
represented. In the matter of household conveniences, we claim that many of 
our mechanics are better off than some of the noblemen on the continent. It 
would be a great thing to see the common every-day domestic utensils set up 
in a model house to illustrate how we live. Our machine made pails, clothes- 
pins, sewing machines, cooking stoves, with fixtures, would astonish the common 
people of Austria, who have the rudest kind of articles. 
We cannet now enumerate all that we ought to send. It will be remembered 
that at the Paris exhibition of 1867, nearly everything sent from this country 
took a prize. If we exercise some judgment in the selection of articles, we 
may anticipate a similar triumph at Vienna in 1873.—Journal of Applied 
Chemistry, December, 1871. 


Sugar Factories in Europe.--Seventy-five new sugar factories have been estab- 
lished in Europe in 1870, at the end of which year their total number was 1507. 
In France there were 483, in the Zollverein 310 (384 according to another 
statement), in Russia 283, in Austria-Hungary 228, in Belgium 134, in Poland 
42, in Holland 20, in Sweden 4, in Italy and Great Britain each 1.—Chem. 
Centr. Bl. 1871, Oct. 11. 


Production of Bismuth.—The market is almost totally supplied with bismuth 
from Saxony, which produces annually 32,000 pounds of this metal; one estab- 
lishment, the blue color works, alone 24,000 pounds.—Jbed, Oct. 18. 


Taquid for Removing Spots.—This compound sold under the name of Lzqueur 
Bemhard, is mentioned by way of warning, as it is not a new article, as it pre- 
tends to be, contains no benzine or substance of that kind, and is moreover 
ruinous to delicate colors, on account of the potash which it contains ; its com- 
position is: 

Ox galls, 100 Grammes. 


Potash, 50 
Water, 1 Kilogramme. 


The potash is first dissolved, and the gall then added. Soda may be substi- 
tuted for the potash.—Amer. Chemist, Nov., from Monit. de la Teint., 1871, 
No. 17. 
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On Bromide of Potassium.—Dr. Faliéres.—A great portion of this memoir 
relates strictly to the therapeutics, but, as regards the testing of the purity 
of bromide of potassium and its preparation more especially for medicinal pur- 
poses, the following suggestions are made:—1 grm. of bromide of potassium, 
previously pulverized, and put into a glass-stoppered bottle, is dissolved in from 
30 to 40 grms. of distilled water. ‘I'o this solution is added a solution of nitrate 
of silver, containing 1°427 grms. of that salt. When the precipitate has settled, 
there is added to the liquid, by means of a burette, a drop of a decinormal so- 
lution of nitrate of silver, which, if the bromide is pure, will not produce any 
further precipitate—the fact being that 1 grm. of the bromide requires precisely 
1-427 grms. of nitrate of silver for precipitation, while 1 grm. of chloride of 
potassium requires 2:279 grms. of the argentic nitrate. It is clear, however, 
that the bromide will have to be tested for the absence of iodide, carbonate, 
and sulphate of potassium, and of nitrate of soda. As regards the preparation 
of bromide of potassium, the author proposes the following process :—100 grms. 
of bicarbonate of potassa are dissolved in 500 grmns. of water; to this solution, 
80 grms. of pure bromine are added, and, as soon as the effervescence ceases, 
there is alsv added a mixture of 90 parts of pure distilled water and 30 parts of 
liquid ammonia (sp. gr. == 0.875). The liquid is next evaporated to dryness, 
care being taken to apply a gentle heat as long as any vapors of carbonate of 
ammonia are given off. The residual saline mass is next ignited, so as to con- 
vert the bromate of potassa into bromide of potassium ; the salt thus obtained 
is, after cooling, re-dissolved in pure distilled water, an aqueous solution of bro- 
mine added to this solution, which is next evaporated for crystallization. By 
the addition of the ammonia, bromide of ammonium is first formed, and this 
salt, acting upon the undecomposed carbonate of potassa, converts it into bro- 
mide, while carbonate of ammonia is volatilized.— Chemical News, Dec. 8, from 
Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie, October, 1871. 


Cure for Corns.—Bathe the feet weil in warm water, then with a sharp in- 
strument pare off as much of the corn as can be done without pain or causing 
it to bleed, and dress once a day with the following salve : 

R. Black Oxide of Copper, . 
—Chem. and Drug., Lond., Nov. 15, 1871. 


Extract of Horse Chestnut Wood.—For dyeing heavy black upon silk, an ex- 
tract of horse-chestnut wood has recently acquired great importance. It is 
preferred to nat galls or divi divi for this purpose. To what particular princi- 
ple in the wood is to be ascribed the important property of which use is now 
made has not been determined with certsinty.—Jbid. 


Chloroform and Glycertn.—Dr. W. Mardock, of New York, recommends the 
following formula as a convenient mode of administering chloroform: Glycerin, 
six ounces ; chloroform, two ounces. This solution is clear, and not unpleasant 
jn taste or odor. One drachm centains fifteen minims of chloroform.— Atlanta 
Med. and Surg. Journ., Nov., 1871. 
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Vienna ¥ east.—Dr. Vigla.—T his yeast is prepared in the following manner: 
—Previously-malted barley, mais and rye are ground up and mixed, next put 
into water at a temperature of from 65° to 75°; after a few hours, the saccharine 
liquid is decanted from the dregs, and the clear liquid brought into a state of 
fermentation, by the aid of some yeast. The fermentation becomes very strong, 
and, by the force of the carbonic acid which is evolved, the yeast globules (the 
size of which averages from 10 to 12 millims.), are carried te the surface of the 
liquid, and, forming a thick scum, that substance is removed by a skimmer, 
placed on cloth filters, drained, washed with a little distilled water, and next 
pressed into any desired shape by means of hydraulic pressure, and covered 
with a strong and stout tightly-woven canvas. This kind of yeast keeps from 
eight to fourteen days, according to the season, and is, both for bakers and 
brewers, very superior to that ordinarily used ; the extra good qualities of Vien- 
na beer and bread are partly due to the use made of this yeast in preparing these 
articles.— Chemical News, Dec. 8, from Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie 


October, 1871. 


New Precess of Panification.—Dr. Sézille.—The wheat is first deprived of its 
epispermum (outer cover or husk) by means of properly constructed machinery ; 
the decorticated grain is next several times acted upon by tepid water (about 
80° for the first bath and 40° for the subsequent ones), whereby the gummo- 
resinous cover of the grain is dissolved and removed. This removal is neces- 
sary on account of the fact that this substance becomes very deep brown, 
almost blackish, colored by fermentation of the dough; the grain at the same 


time absorbs from 65 to 70 per cent. of water, and is then reduced to a paste 
by means of machinery very similar to that used in chocolate mills. This per- 
fectly white paste is next leavened, and after fermentation ready for baking. By 
this process, from the same quantity of grain which by the usual process only 
yields 108 to 110 kilos. of bread, the yield is increased to 145 kilos. of very 
superior quality and far greater nutritive power; moreover, a very considerable 
saving of labor and expenses connected therewith is effected by the application 
of this new process, which has been thoroughly tested by competent and inde- 
pendent scientific as well as practical men.—Chem, News, Lond., Dec. 1, 1871. 
from Les Mondes, Nov. 23, 1871. 


Chromatized Gelatene—It has been recently discovered that gelatine, in the 
presence of a salt of chromium, is rendered insoluble by the chemical action 
of light. ‘The most important application of this ‘‘ chromatized gelatine,” thus 
far, is in what is called the “heliotype process.” ‘This is virtually a new art of 
lithography, which promises wholly to supersede the old method. If paper 
coated with a solution of bichromate of potash and gelatine is exposed to the 
light, the gelatinous film becomes to all intents and purposes a lithographic 
stone, from which an indefinite number of copies of a photographic negative 
may be printed. 

This chromatized gelatine is also employed in a new process for rendering 
woven fabrics waterproof. Cotton and linen that have been soaked in a weak 
solution of gelatine or glue and bichromate of potash become waterproof on ex- 
posure to daylight, without becoming impervious to air.- Technologist, Dec., 1871. 
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ay, Joon, Pharmaceutical Ooileges, etc. 


Pharmacentical Colleges and Associations. 


CoLLece or Puarmacy.—At a meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees, held December 5th, Prof. Procter offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 


In view of the destruction of the Library of the Chicago College of Phar- 
macy, be it resolved that a set of the ‘“‘ American Journal of Pharmacy,” as 
complete as can be furnished by this College, be hereby donated to the Chicago 


College of Pharmacy. 

On motion, a Committee was appointed to complete as far as practicable the 
set of the *‘ Journal,” to have the volumes bound, and to add thereto such other 
books as they may be able to collect for the Chicago College. ‘The Committee 
consists of Professor Wm. Procter, Thos. S. Wiegand, Joseph P. Remington, 
James T. Shinn and Alfred B. Taylor. 

The Board has also somewhat modified one of the regulations about gradua- 
tion. Two examinations are held annually; one in March, at the close of the 
lectures, and one in June. The latter was mainly established to accommodate 
those students who at the Spring examination have not accomplished their term 
of apprenticeship, or,who are prevented to come forward on account of sick- 
ness, &c. This provision is not affected by the adoption of the following addi- 
tional sentence to Art. X, Chap. V of the By-Laws of the Board of Trustees : 
“but no student rejected at the Spring examination shall be eligible at the one 
held in the succeeding June.” 

At an early date last year the Board of Trustees appointed a Committee, 
consisting of Charles Bullock, James T. Shinn, and John M. Maisch, to draft 
a law regulating the practice of pharmacy and preventing the adulteration of 
drugs and medicines in the city of Philadelphia, to be presented to the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania meeting in the beginning of January. This draft was 
submitted to the Board of ‘Trustees, in November last, somewhat modified, and 
afterwards put into legal phraseology by A. E. Letchworth, Esq. 

On the 19th of December last a meeting of the pharmacists and druggists 
of Philadelphia was held at the lower lecture room of the College of Pharmacy, 
when Dr. Francis Zerman was called to the chair and Mr. George C. Bower 
appointed Secretary. The draft of the law was then read, considered by sec- 
tions, and after several amendments adopted. The Committee of the College, 
together with the Chairman of the meeting, were appointed a Committee to 
lay the matter before the Legislature, and were empowered to add to their 
number if deemed necessary. 

At the quarterly meeting of the College, held Dec. 26th, the draft as amended 
by the meeting held on the 19th was approved. 

We deem the law, though stringent in its provisions, calculated to protect 
the public as well as the conscientious pharmacist, and hope that it may be 
passed. Not having the space to print this draft or enter into its details, we 
are compelled to defer comments until we shall hear of its fate before the 
Legislature. 
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New York Couttece or Paarmacy.—We stated in our last number that a 
Committee of Conference had been appointed to confer with the Board for 
licensing draggists, &. Two members of this committee, Messrs. Hegeman 
and Balluff, had an interview with Prof. Doremus, the President of the Licens- 
ing Board, which, however, did not lead to any practical results. At the spe- 
cial meeting of the College held Nov. 25th, a committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Wright, Peixotto, Weissmann, Jr., Cassebeer, and Rice, 
to confer with a similar committee appointed by the Apothecaries’ Union, and 
consisting of Messrs. Robbins, Ramsperger, Balluff, Amend, and I)r. Fr. Hoff. 
mann. This Conference Committee was joined by delegates from the two Ger- 
man pharmaceutical societies of New York and adjoining cities, to revise the 
draft of a law proposed by the Apothecaries’ Union, to which we alluded on 
page 479 of our last volume. This draft was remodelled by the joint commit- 
tee, and considered at a special meeting of the New York College of Phar. 
macy held Dec. 19th, at which the draft was amended’ so as to empower this 
College to elect the Pharmaceutical Board oat of the most competent phar- 
macists of the city of New York, for which city alone this law is applicable. 

The College appointed Messrs. Hegeman, Balluff and Peixotto a committee 
to present this draft to the State Legislature, at its approaching session, through 
Senator Weissmann, who is a member of the New York College of Pharmacy. 


Loutsvitue or Poarmacy.—We learn from the ‘‘ Richmond and 
Louisville Medical Journal,” of December, that this College has opened its 
course of lectures, with a class of 21 students. 


Minutes of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


A stated meeting of the Uollege was held, at the College building, December 
26th, 1871, Dillwyn Parrish, President, in the chair; 14 members present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The minutes of 
the Buard of Trustees were also read and approved. : 

Wm. Procter, Jr., for the Committee on the early closing movement, 
reported that two meetings had been held by those engaged in the dispensing 
business, the result being the general adoption of the hour of 10 P. M. for 
closing stores. 

The proposed act intended to regulate the sale of medicines and poisons, 
and to prevent adulteration in drugs and medicines, as adopted by the druggists 
of Philadelphia at a meeting held on the 19th instant, was read and approved. 
The proposed act had previously been acted on and approved by the Board of 
Trustees of the College. 


On motion, then adjourned. 
Cuaries Butsock, Secretary. 
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Minutes of the Pharmaceutical Meetings. 


A pharmaceutical meeting was held on the afternoon of December 19th, 1871. 
Owing to the general meeting of Druggists, on the proposed Pharmacy Law, 
this meeting did not assemble till near 5 o'clock, and some of the business pre- 
pared was postponed till next month. 

Dr. Wilson H. Pile presided. The reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting was dispensed with, these having been published in the Journal. 

Hance, Brother and White presented the College with one of their superior 
Drug Mills, supported on an iron stand ; on motion a unanimous vote of thanks 
was tendered. 

Five bound volumes, from 1852 to 1856 inclusive, of the American Journal of 
Pharmacy, was presented by J. A. Heintzelman. 

Prof. Maisch exhibited a large gourd, presented by Bullock & Crenshaw, 
which had been filled with Barbadoes aloes, and from which the entire contents 
had been removed by tapping after sawing it in two; no adhering portions of 
aloes remained upon it. A vote of thanks was tendered to both donors. Prof. 
Maisch also exhibited Jujube Fruit used in Southern Europe as an addition to 
expectoraut remedies ; Myrobalans used for the preparation of tannin ; several 
varities of Cardamoms, including the Ceylon and Malabar from the Lon- 
don market, the latter whitened by magnesia. Fennel seed from Feenic- 
ulum officinale. . 

Some fine specimens in powder and in pseudomorphic masses, of bi-carbon- 
ate of soda, as taken from the carbogéfihg chamber of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Works, at Natrona, Pa., were presented to the College. Prof. Procter reada 
letter from Henry Pemberton, a graduate of this College, now in charge of 
these extensive works. The meeting was informed that a single charge of this 
chamber weighs 525,000 lbs. The quality of the salt appeared to be supe- 
rior; in the absence of Prof. Bridges, the subject was postponed till the next 
meeting. 

Prof. Parrish called attention to the new excipient for making pills, intro- 
duced by J. B. Barnes at a recent meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain—soluble cream of tartar; bitartrate of potash in a solution of 
borax, inspissated to the consistence of mucilage.* He also showed pills of 
Dover’s powder, of sulphur, and of chloral hydrate, made with it and minute 
quantities of tragacanth. Those of chloral hydrate, though round and firm, are 
covered with crystals, they are necessarily kept in a vial. 

In-alfu8ion to the difficulty of making salts of iron, especially sulphate, into 
pill, owing to the crumbling of the mass, he mentioned that if a paste of dex- 
trine is used as the excipient, there is no difficulty in making a perfectly plastic 
mass ; he oxhibited pills of dried sulphate of iron, each containing three grains, 
very nearly equal to five grains of the crystals made with dextrine; they 
were of convenient size. He remarked that when this mass crumbles it 
is from a deficiency of water, and when water is again added it becomes 
quite plastic, though it is more bulky on each addition of water. The 


* See page 17 of the present number. 
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soluble tartar excipient does not appear well suited to this salt. Robert 
England expressed a preference for manna as an excipient in making difficult 
masses. Dr. Pile and others use a mixture of tragacanth and glycerin with 
satisfactory results. After further conversation the meeting adjourned. 
Ciemmons Parrisu, Registrar. 


Editorial Department. 


Screntiric Journats Pecuntarity ConsiperEp.—Some two or three months 
ago, we received from a valued friend the following communication, which we 
have been compelled to lay aside for want of room, but which we now insert: 

Dear Sir :—A common expression with us out West is “ business is busi- 
ness.” As an inducement to patronize scientific journals, especially pharmaceu- 
tical, I may be permitted to offer the following: A few days since, one of our 
customers, who had been in ill health for some time past and had just returned 
from New York, where he had been to consult some of the eminent doctors of 
medicine, brought us several prescriptions, which he wished to know if we could 
prepare, as he would want them filled before long. I read them over: all plain 
enough except the last, which read: “ Syr. Calcis Lacto-phosphatis,” &. The 
person being an intelligent gentleman, | told him the prescription contained a 
new remedy—an article with which I was not acquainted—but that if he could 
wait a few days, I thought I might come across it in some of the pharmaceuti- 
cal journals which I had ; that owing to press of business, &c., I had got behind 
in reading them. He agreed. The next night, after reading the May number 
of the Journal of Pharmacy, 1 took up the June number, and began cutting the 
leaves; and I must acknowledge, somewhat to my surprise, found the second 
article was on the same new preparation which it was necessary for me to know 
about, by the very person on whose blank the prescription was written. I will 
just add, that in this short communication I found what was equal in dollars 
and cents to at least one year’s subscription, to say nothing of the satisfaction it 
afforded. H. 

While endorsing the foregoing sentiments, we desire to add, that we wish sin- 
cerely all the members of our profession might be as liberal as the author of the 
formula mentioned, and like a number of others of our fraternity, had no secret 
formulas of their own, but were disposed to let others profit from their experi- 
ence. The American Journal of Pharmacy is open to all who desire to dis- 


seminate the results of their practical or scientific experience. 


COrepit To wHoM Crepit 1s Due.—Our predecessor in the editorial chair of 
this Journal has repeatedly been under the necessity of complaining of the dis- 
regard of journalistic right by several contemporaries, and we are constrained 
to reiterate the statements made by him at the beginning of the last volume, 
as applicable also for the past year, namely: that a number of original articles, 
translations and abridgements, furnished to this Journal, have been going the 
rounds under false colors. We respectfully suggest to editors the propriety of 
giving proper credit to the Journal to which it may be due, even though but a 
paragraph or two may be clipped from our “ Gleanings,” “Varieties” or orig- 
inal matter. It has been our aim in no case to omit such reference. 
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For THE Cxtcaco or PHarmacy.—On another page we publish 
the action of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy in aid of its young and un- 
fortunate sister institution, and we take great pleasure in announcing that in 
England a similar movement bas been inaugurated, as we learn from the Phar- 
maceutical Journal and Transactions of December 2d. Professor Attfield, in 
conjunction with Mr. Haselden, the President of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
Mr. Hills, the Treasurer, Mr: Brady, the President of the Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference, and Sir Thomas Dakin, the late Lord Mayor of London, have formed 
the nucleus of a committee for collecting books, specimens, apparatus, etc., 
and funds with which to purchase others. The Pharm. Journal of Deeember 
16th, informs us that Professor Attfield has received a letter from Dr. J. L. 
Soubeiran, stating that he and his colleagues of the school of pharmacy in 
Paris desire to contribute to the fund, and that a case of books will shortly be 
forwarded to London for that purpose. Such friendly acts make us feel in 
reality that pharmacy unites her followers into a large brotherhood, wherein 
the weal and the woe that may befall one of its members, is felt by all. There 
is now, we judge, no uncertainty about the early resumption of its educational 
fanctions by the Chicago College, and we invite all who are willing to contribute 
to its library or cabinets, to communicate with Professor William Procter, or 
with the Editor, who will gladly place all contributions into the hands of the 


committee. 


Quinta Ferri et Strycuni# Paospuatis.—On page 531 of our last 
volume we published a formula for this elixir, in regard to which we have re- 


ceived several letters, which show that the formula has not been correctly in- 
terpreted by all our readers. ‘The quantity made by the formula is fZvijss or 
60 fluidrachms containing 30 grains of the alkaloid quinia (not the sulphate.) 
The crystallized sulphate of quinia equals about 75 per cent. of its weight of 
hydrate of quinia, or 30 grains of the latter are equal to about 40 grains of the 
sulphate, so that each fluidrachm of the preparation would contain enoagh 
quinia to represent two-thirds of a grain of the sulphate ; if intended to represent 
fally one grain of this salt, the hydrate of quinia in the formula should be in. 
creased to 45 grains. 


REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Gmelin-Kraut’s Handbuch der Chemie. Anorganische Chemie in dret Banden. 
Sechste umgearbeitete Auflage. Mit Abbildungen in Holzschnitt. Heraus- 
am von Dr. Karl Kraut, Professor der Chemie an der polytechnischen 
Schule in Hannover. Heidelberg : Carl Winter’s Universitdtsbuchhandlung, 


1871. 8vo. 

Gmelin-Kraut’s Handbook of Chemistry. Inorganic Chemistry in three 
volumes. Sixth edition, thoroughly revised. With illustrations in wood cuts. 

Gmelin’s handbook of chemistry has a world-wide reputatien ; it is an ever- 
lasting monument of patient research, and of the critical sifting of a countless 
number of facts and of theories, the results of the labors of hundreds of investi- 
gators. There is no chemical work in existence in which the entire scientific 
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literature has been so thoroughly explored, so faithfully reported and so conve- 
niently and methodically arranged. Translated by Heury Watts and published 
by the Cavendish Society, it has also become part of the English scientific 
literature. In the German language, the entire work—including the orgame 
chemistry—has met with four revisions and editions, and the inorganic portion 
alone even with five. 

While the value of the work is everywhere unquestioned, we have now before 
us a sixth edition, in which Gmelin took no part, and the question arises, there- 
fore, whether this new edition sustains the reputation acquired by the older 
ones? The present editor and reviser, Dr. Kraut, took charge of the unfinished 
portion of the organic chemistry after the death of Gmelin in 1853, and the 
retirement of Ur. List from the editorial labors, and, aided by several learned 
chemists, he finished the work and two supplementary volumes .a couple of 
years ago, to the entire satisfaction of every critical examiner. 

The sixth revision of the inorganic part will be accomplished by a division of 
the labor, so that the first volume, containing the general, theoretical and phy- 
sical part, will be revised by Prof. Dr. A. Naumann, of Giessen, a portion of 
the non-metallic elements by Prof. H. Ritter, formerly of Hanover, now of 
Kanisawa, Japan, a portion of the metals by Dr. S. M. Jorgensen, of Copen- 
hagen, and the remainder of the non-metallic and metallic elements by the 
general editor, Prof. Kraut. This arrangement will render possible the early 
completion and uninterrupted simultaneous publication of the different volumes, 

We have upon our table, numbers one to four of the second part of Vol. I, 
containing Prof. Ritter’s and a portion of Prof. Kraut’s revision, and the two 
first numbers of Vol. III, revised by Dr. Jorgensen. ‘The former embraces 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, boron, phosphorus, sulphur, selenium, iodine and 
bromine ; the latter contains zinc, cadmium, indium, tin aud thallium. 

The subjects are sufficiently numerous to give a correct idea of the manner 
in which the revision has been accomplished, and to judge of the character the 
work is likely to possess, when finished. In all cases we find a complete and 
pretty exhaustive index of the literature bearing on each subject, up to the 
time of publication, and in the text this literature is judiciously used. Anti- 
quated views, which have been superseded by later investigations, have been 
dropped or are mentioned merely to give a correct historical sketch of the 
science, while on the contrary, all established facts are carefully enumerated, 
and contradictory statements critically examined. 7 

The diction is terse, clear and comprehensive, of the same character which 
has met with universal approbation in the original work; the judicious and 
reliable selection and convenient arrangement of the multitude of facts 
deserves especial approving comment. The same commendation is due to the 
publishers for the general getting up of the work as far as it has appeared : the 
types are new, distinct and clear, the paper strong, and the size of the pages 
larger than heretofore. 

The different volumes will be published simultaneously in numbers of 80 to 
88 pages at } thaler each. Chemists and those interested in chemistry, who 
are conversant with the German language, will doubtless hail with satisfaction 
the appearance of this new edition. 
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Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue and Floral Guide for 1872. Rochester, N. Y., 


James Vick. 8 vo. 120 pages. 
We never refer in these columns to trade catalogues, which we receive 


frequently. If we make an exception with the one before us, it is done for two 
features of it, which we consider particularly appropriate, not merely to the 
lover of flowers, but to the stadent of botany; we refer to the very numerous 
well executed illustrations of flowers and ornamental plants and to the addition 
of the natural order after the common names, The botanical names of the 
species are given, as also of the varieties produced by cultivation. These 
features we consider a valuable aid to the beginner, and even to the more ad- 
vanced botanist, whose time does not permit him to pay much attention to the 
botanical origin of the numerous ornamental plants usually cultivated. 


OBITUARY. 

Rosert James Tayior died December 21st, 1871, at Newport, R. I. The 
deceased had succeeded his father, and continued the business, for nearly 40 
years, until the time of his death. He was highly esteemed for his sterling qua- 
lities as a man and citizen in the community in which he spent nearly his entire 
life. and this respect was evinced by the numerous offices of honor and trast to 
which he had been elected. After the passage of the law regulating the prac- 
tice of pharmacy in the State of Rhode Island, Governor Padelford appointed 
Mr. Taylor a member of the State Pharmaceutical Board, which office he held 
at the time of his death. He had been a member of the American Pharmacea- 
tical Association for 12 years, and, though never taking any active part in its 
proceedings, always evinced considerable interest in its welfare. He leaves a 
wife, a daughter and four sons. 


Joun Batmer died recently at St. Leonard’s, in his seventy-second year. 
He was fond of experimental pharmacy, and the occupation of what might be, 

rhaps, called his leisure was devoted to the investigation of new and supposed 
better methods of exhibiting pharmaceutical preparations. He was connected 
with the introduction of pancreatic emulsion, of the sulpho-carbolates, &c. 


Grorce Wuirr.e died, at an advanced age, on Oct. 3lst. He had been a 
very active member of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain during the 
first twenty years of its existence, and contributed many valuable papers to the 
“ Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions.” Since 1858 he had been living in 
retirement, in consequence of advancing years and declining health. 

Dr. Avotr Strecker.—The University of Wiirzburg has sustained a heavy 
loss in the unlooked-for death of this excellent chemist, who departed this life 
in the prime of manhood, on the 7th of November last, as we learn from the 
November number of Buchner’s N. Repertorium. One of the most capable of 
Liebig’s pupils, he became, while rather young, Professor of Chemistry at the 


“University of Christiania. Subsequently, he followed a call to Tiibingen, and 


about two years ago accepted the chair at Wiirzburg, made vacant by the death 
of Prof. Scherer. Many of Strecker’s investigations are of great importance 
to pharmacy, and have been noticed more or less extensively in this journal 


during the last 16 or 18 years. 


Correction.—The paper entitled Solvents for Indigo, published on page 562 
of our last volume, was taken from the “ American Chemist,” Nov., 1871. 

In the third line, second column of the table on page 9 of this number, 3iij 
should be corrected so as to read Ziij. 
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CATALOGU & 


OF THE 


Class of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 


FOR THE FIFTIETH SESSION, 1871—72. 


MATRICULANTS. 
Addington, W. B. 
Addis, T. D. 

Allen, C. Sumner, 
Alvarez, Miguel, 
Amsden, W. 8. 
Antill, Joseph, Jr. 
Apple. A. A. 

Armor, Alpheus, 
Arnold, Joseph, 
Ash, J. Frank, 
Bailey, M. D., Oliver A 
Barrick, Wm. M. 
Beck, J. Howard, 
Beecher, Benjamin C. 
Bell, William, 
Berridge, John L. 
Brillé, George, 
Bicker, Wm. B. 
Bishop, A. B. 
Bitler, Henry H. 
Brakeley, Philip F. 
Bley, Alphons, 
Bolton, A. H. 

Bond, Munroe, 
Borell, Henry A. 
Boyer, Edward L. 
Bridger, Paul, 
Bringhurst, John H. 
Brown, C. 8. 

Brown, Thomas D. 
Brumby, R. T., Jr. 
Buchanan, Harry T. 
Buckman, T. L. 
Budd, Frank M. 
Buntin, Wm. C. 
Buss, Milton M. 
Capp, Harry M. 
Cave Joseph, 
Cherry, James B. 
Chedister, Robert Y., Jr. 
Chiles, Richard T. 
Clarke, Eldie L. 
Clark, Charles H. 
Clemson, F. C. 
Conlyn, Thomas A. 
Conrath, Adam, 
Cooper, E. F 
Coutin, H. G. 
Crawford. Jos. H. 
Curtis, Albert C. 
Cutter. Wilson. 
Cook, J. E. 
Danforth, Nathan B. 
Daniels, Johnson B. 
Davison, George 8. 
Dawson, John H. 
Delker. William, 
Desh, Edward E. 
Dilmore, William, 
Dobson, C. L. 
Dubois, L. Stanley, 
Dugan, W. F. 


Elwell, 

Emerson, Worthington, 
Evans, Charlies B. 
Fairchild, B. T. 


TOWN OR COUNTY. 


Norfolk, 


ton, 
Cleveland, 
Cienfuegos, 
Dubuque, 
Philadelphia, 


Alleghany, 
Philadephia, 


Ipswich, 
uotingdon, 

Yardville, 

Philadelphia, 


“ 


Dover, 

Philadelphia, 
Phillipsburg, 
Philadelphia, 


Manchester, 
Philadelphia, 
Lyons, 

St. Johns, 
Philadelphia, 
Jackson, 
Philadelphia. 
Atlanta, 
Philadelphia, 


Terre Haute, 
Bethlehem, 
Lebanon, 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, 
Newark, 
Frankfort. 
Dover, 
Philadel phia, 


Carlisle, 
Milwaukie, 


Barancoa, 
Philadelphia, 
Ashland, 
Burlington, 
Philadel phia, 


Ashland, 
Chambersburg, 
Brooklyn, 
Ashland, 
Bethlehem, 
Salem, 
Philade!phia, 
Highfalls, 
Philadelphia, 


Watertown, 
Columbia, 
Bridgeton, 
Philadelphia, 


Stratford, 


STATE. 
Virginia. 
Pennsylvania. 
Ohio. 

Cuba. 
Iowa. 
Pennsylvania. 


Massachusetts. 
Pennsylvania. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 


Delaware. 

Pennsylvania. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 


New Hampshire. 


Pennsylvania. 


Antigua, W. I. 
Pennsylvania. 
Mississippi. 
Pennsylvania. 
Georgia. 
Pennsylvania. 


New Jersey. 
Indiana. 
Pennsylvania. 


New Jersey. 
Kent. 
Delaware. 
Pennsylvania. 


Wisconsin. 


Cuba. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 


New York. 
Pennsylvania. 


New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

New York. 

Pennsylvania. 
“ 


“6 


Wisconsin. 
Missouri. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 


Connecticut. 


With a List of their Preceptors and Localities. 


PRECEPTOR. 


W. W. Scott, M. D. 
J. 8. Hunt, M. D. 
Arthur Mosely. 


T. B. Tuttle. 
8. Levin Dilks. 
J. Vanbuskirk, M. D. 


Charles E. Haenchen. 
8. Mason McCollin. 
U.S. Army Dispensaries. 
D. H. Barrick & Co. 
C. W. Hancock. 

A. Hansell & Bro. 

J. MceKey. 

W. D. Harrison, M.D. 
C. A. Werckshagen. 
E. Parrish. 

R J. Rogers. 

Bean & Stevenson. 
W. Opdycke. 

John Bley. 

Everton. 

J. Oddy, M. D. 

O. 8. Hubbell. 

H. C. Blair & Sons. 


L. A. Matos. 

Buck & Baley. 
Bullock & Crenshaw. 
R. T. Brumby & Sons. 
Wetherill & Bro. 

D. L. Stackhouse. 
John Wyeth & Bro. 
Wm. C. Buntin & Co. 
M. M. Selfridge & Co. 


J. A. Armstrong, M. D. 


French, Richards & Ce. 
Joseph B. Cherry. 
Benjamin E. Smith. 
Edward Chiles. 

H.C. Blair & Sons. 
Geo. H. Davis. 

Jobn Bley. 

H. C. Blair & Sons. 

O. Penser. 

8. C. Allaband. 


J. R. Angney, M. D. 
W. K. Foltz, M. D. 

J. D. White. 

J. F. Hillary & Bro. 
R. Shoemaker & Co. 
Marshal! & Edwards. 
Northern Dispensary. 
E. Parrish. 

J.J. Dilker. 

J. M. Maisch. 

8. 8. Bunting. 

D. W. Blake, M. D. 
J. G. Baker. 

J.J. Dugan. 

G. W. Dougherty 

C. R. Earley. 

E. B. Garrigues. 
Warren Price. 

Cc. L. Cummings. 
Bullock & Crenshaw. 
F. Brown. 

A. B. Taylor. 


q 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“ 
i “ “ 
] 
| 
Dougherty, Geo. W. “ 
Earley. Marshal J. 
Eberle, Herman T. 
Elston, J. B. 
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Fielding, John, 


Geiger, Max, 
Gilbert, Benjamin 8. 
Gill, Wm. C. 

Gleim, H. E. 

Glena, Wm., Jr. 
Griscom, Joseph W. 
Gross, Edward Z. 
Guth, Morris, 8. 
Hall, Byron H. 

Hall, Horace, 
Halleburton, Orlando, 
Hallowell, Horatio, 
Harley, John P, 
Harrison, Lee 8. 
Harvey, John M. 
Haupt, Herman, Jr. 
Hawks, J. B. 
Hawkins, W. Barton, 
Hazard, Herbert, 
Haz-Itine, L. D. 
Hess, Milton J. 
Heigeson, Alfred, 
Henry, George 8. 
Henry, Wm. A. 
Hensel, Samuel! T. 
Hildeburn. Charles R. 
Hill, F P. 

Hill, Lafayette, Jr. 
Hillegass, Eugene Z. 
Hilliard, Frank 8. 
Hindmeyer, Jos. M. 
Hollock. Edward J. 
Hommann, James W. 
Housekeeper, A. K. 
Hufnal. Andrew M. 
Hurty, John, 
Jaavier, Wm. N. 
Jefferson, Edward, 
Jobson, Walter, 
John, H. P. 
Johnson, George H. 
Johnston, Robt. H. 
Jones, George D. 
Jones, J. Morris, 
Keasbey, Harry G. 
Kemmerer, N. 
Kille, Harry G. 
King, Bruce, 
Kneeshaw, John H. 
Knight, George W. 
Lange, C. Richard, 
Lantz, Joseph T’. 
Lee, William E. 
Lemly, Samuel, Jr. 
Lerch, Wm. I. 
Light, W. H. 
Lilliendahl, C. 
Linthicum, T. C. 
Long, Samuel 8. 
McCrea, J. H. 
McClay, Preston, 
McElhenie, T. D. 
McGonigal, John, 
McKeone, A. 
Magee, Clacott, 
Magill, B. M. 

Marcy Samuel 8. 
Martindell, W. N. 
Mateer, C. C. 
Mateer, John D. 
Mattison, Richard V. 
Matos, Louis A. 
Meyer, C. Carroll, 
Miles, J. J. 

Miller, J. C. 
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Philadelphia, 


Marysville, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Alton, 

Sag Harbor, 
Caracas, 
Philadelphia, 
Jonestown, 
Philadelphia. 
Lebanon, 
Newark, 
Woodbury, 
Harrisburg. 
Bethlehem, 
Philadelphia, 


Little Rock, 
Conshohocken, 
Ashland, 
Covington, 
Wilmington, 
Philadel! phia, 


New York, 
Warren, 
Bethlehem, 
La Crosse, 
Lebanon, 
Philadelphia, 
Lancaster, 
Philadelphia, 
Elyria, 
Covington, 
Pennsburg, 
Vincentown, 
Philadelphia, 


tc 
Paris, 
Troy, 
Smyrna, 
Pailadelphia, 


Westchester, 
Philadelphia, 


Freemansburg, 
Newark, 
Philade!phia, 
Moorestown, 
Memphis, 
Philadelphia, 


Woodbury, 
Jackson, 
Easton, 
Covington, 
Philadelphia, 
Helena, 
York, 


ver, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Cape May, 

Philadelphia, 
Martinsburg, 


Mechanicsburg, 
Solebury, 


Philadelphia, 
Vicksburg, 
Burlington, 


Pennsylvania. 


California. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
Illinois, 

Long Island. 


South America. 


Pennsylvania. 


Delaware. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 


“ 
Arkansas. 


Pennsylvania. 
Ohio. 


Delaware. 
Pennsylvania 


North Carolina. 


Michigan. 
New York. 
Pennsylvania. 


Wisconsin. 
Pennsy!vania. 


“ 


Ohio. 

Tennessee. 

Pennsylvania. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 
“ 


“ 


[llinois. 

Ohio. 
Delaware. 
Pennsylvania. 


“ 


New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
New Jersey. 
Ten nessee. 
Pennsylvania. 


“6 


New Jersey. 
Mississippi. 
Pennsy!vania. 
Kentucky. 
Pennsylvania. 
Arkansas. 
Pennsylvania. 


Ohio. 


Delaware. 
Pennsy)]vania. 


Pennsylvania. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 


Cuba. 
Pennsylvania. 
Mississippi. 
New Jersey. 


H. Blithe. 

W. W. Glentworth, M. D. 

Joseph Flint, M. D. 

Powers & Weightman. 

Wm. B. Blanding. 

A. M. Wilson. 

8. Mason McCollin. 

H. B. Taylor. 

Herman Fritsch. 

Wm. B. Webb. 

W. R. Warner. 

Jos. L. Lemberger. 

Charles M. Crowell. 

Bullock & Crenshaw. 

D. W. Gross & Son. 

C. Ellis, Son & Co. 

Edward D Chipman. 

Wright & Siddall. 

C. J. Lineoln. 

James T. Shinn. 

Nelson & Gates. 

Harrison & Latchford. 

E. Bringhurst & Co. 

French, Richards & Co. 

A. 8. Sider. 

W. B. Hawkins. 

Caswell, Hazard & Co, 

8S. F. Simes. 

Hess & Snyder. 

Jos. L. Bispham. 

Christian Henry. 

C. Ellis, Son & Co. 

H. ©. Blair & Sons. 

C. Ellis, Son & Co. 

J. Manville. 

J.C. Delacour. 

V. H. Smith. 

F.S. Hilliard. 

J. T. Hufnal. 

E. J. Hollock. 

C. C. Hughes. 

Benj Housekeeper. 

C. H. Needles. 

Binford & Lilly. 

E. Janvier, M. D. 

Wm. L. Tarner. 

T. R. Coombe. 

D. Jayne, M. D. 

John Stradley. 

D. 8. Jones. 

W. H. Pile & Sons. 

J. 8. Hunt, M. D. 

John Wyeth & Bro. 

A. M. Burden. 

8. 8. Buntinz. 

W. J. McClean. 

Kneeshaw, Morris & Co. 

A. Robbins. 

French, Richards & Co. 

Powers & Weightman. 

B. F. Carter. 

Matthew Ash. 

E. B. Garrigues. 

W. E. Hamilton & Co. 

Beates & Miller. 
Cage, M. D. 

Dale & Hart. 

W. Stahler. 

W. R. Brandriff. 

T. A, Lancaster. 

Cowgill & Son. 


Wm. Notson, M. D. 
A. M. Mecray, M. D. 
A. M. Wilson. 

Risk & Musson. 

A. P. Blomer. 

John Wyeth & Bro. 


Thomas J. Husband, Jr. 
Hardaway & Co. 
W. G. Allinson. 


q Flinn, Henry A. 
Flint, J. H. 
Ford, Samue! 8. 
Fraser, Horatio N. 
Frazer, John 8. 
French, A. 8. 
Fritsche, G. 
Norristown, 
Piqua, 
Wooster, 
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Miller, W. H. 
Mitchell, Charles L. 
Moffit, Wm. G. 


Oliphant, Louis, 
Ouram, Charles, 
Owen, William, 
Oxley, Jefferson, 
Parker, James A. 
Parker, Joseph, 
Pawling, George, 
Pearce, H. T. 
Petzelt, Christopher, 
Phillips, C. 8. 
Pierpoint, Ernest, 
Porter, Henry W. 
Potts, David G. 
Procter, Wallace, 
Radefeld, Frederick, 
Raser, A. P. 
Richardson, M. D. 
Richardson, T. 8. 
Ridpath, John, 
Riley, Christopher, 
Ritter, Eugene D. 
eder, J. 


we, 
Rowley, Isaac H. 
Russel, M 
Savage, Frank 8 
Schmidt, Henry, 


Stifel, Albert F. 
Stillwell, C. W. 
Stout, Robert, 

Straw, J. I. 

Tatem, Charles H. 
Taylor, Joseph Y. 
@Thiebaud, Charles O. 
Thomson, Daniel, Jr. 
Thorpe, Benjamin, 
Trembley, F. C. 


Truckenmuller, G. L. 


Tull, Isaac, 
Van Cise, Isaac P. 
Walker, Samuel E. 


Wetheri'!, H. M. 
White, William G. 
Wiley, Joseph, 
Williams. R. J. C. 
Wilson, Lewis H. 
Wirgman, John M. 
Wissman, Paul F. 
Wood, James P. 
Yeakle, Atwood, 
Yergin, Frank P. 
Younglove, John M. 
Ziegler, J. Walter, 
Zimmerman, Gus. A. 


a 
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New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


Philadelphia, 
Easton, 

Fond du Lac, 
Philacelphia, 
Lebanon, 
Jersey Shore, 
Easton, 
Philadelphia, 


Paris, 
Philadelphia, 


M Co. 


Phila 
Mahonoy, 
Young America, 
Philadelphia, 


“ 


elphia, 


“ 


Reading, 
Lexington, 
Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia, 
Easton, 


Hosensack, 
ton, 
Marietta, 
Philadelphia, 
‘arboro, 
Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, 
Cheater, 
Columbus, 
Lancaster, 
Vincentown, 
Williamsburg, 
Philadelphia, 
Norristown, 


Media, 
Hollidaysburg, 
Cold Water, 


Freepo 
Philadelphia, 


Mount Pleasant, 
Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia, 


Lexington, 
Philadelphia, 
Bridgeton, 
Philadelphia, 
Farrington, 
Philade!lphia, 
Wooster, 
Bowling Green, 
Sunbury, 
Johnstown, 


Pennsylvania. 


“ 
“ 


Wisconsin. 
Pennsylvania. 


Kentucky. 
Pennsylvania. 


“ 
“ 


“ 


Illinois. 
Pennsylvania. 


Kentucky. 
Pennsylvania. 


“ 
‘ 
“ 


Penngylvania. 


North Carolina. 


Pennsylvania. 


“ 


Ohio. 
Pennsylvania. 
Texas. 
Pennsylvania. 
New Jersey. 
Virginia. 
Pennsylvania. 


“ 
“ 


Michigan. 
Pennsy|vania. 


Michigan. 
Virginia. 
Pennsylvania. 
Illinois. 
Pennsylvania. 


“ 


Indiana. 
Pennsylvania. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
Illinois. 
Pennsylvania. 
Iowa. 
Pennsylvania. 


Kentucky. 
Pennsylvania. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 


“ 


Delaware. 
Pennsylvania. 
Ohio. 

Kent. 
Pennsylvania, 
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T. A. Lancaster. 
Hance, Bro. & White. 
John Wyeth & Bro. 
C. Ellis, Son & Co. 
B. L. Smedley. 

A. Kussmann. 

S. Campbell & Co. 
E. L. Reeves. 

J. L. Curry. 

Joseph P. Bolton. 
Wm. Lippincott. 

G. W. Ouram. 

Jos. L. Shoemaker. 


H. A. Vogelbach. 

C. Ellis, Son & Co. 
H. W. Pawling, M. D. 
P. F. Hyatt, M. D. 
Robert Platzer. 

C. Hagenbuck. 

N. Pierpoint. 

Peck & Co. 

R. Keys, M. D. 

Wm. Procter, Jr. 
Gustavus Radefeld. 
E. Parrish. 

J. W. Whitney & Co. 
R. Keys, M. D. 

E. Parrish. 

E. Beale, M. D. 
Bernheimer & Kerlin 
Richard Opperman. 
H. F. Bucher. 

8S. T. Jones. 

Robert Simpson. 
Charlee Shivers. 
Hance Bro. & White. 
W. R. Warder. 

J. R. Angney, M. D 


Spannagel Radefeld. 


J. M. Stoever. 

R. D. Moore & Co. 
Cc. R. Keeney. 
Samuel F. Simes. 
L. Henley, M. D. 
G. Krause. 

C. Ellis, Son & Co. 
E. B. Snyder. 

J. Snyder. 

w. 
Spriggs ro. 
TAT Valker. 

F. B. Poley. 

Geo. W. Dougherty. 
8. Mason McCollin. 
J. P. Boulton. 

C. N. Leary. 

H. D. Straw. 


W. Hanly, M. D. 

C, Ellis, Son & Co. 

J. B. Moore. 

J. G. Fischer. 

J. Graham Tull & Son. 
Van Cise & Lyon. 
John T. Walker. 


Mitchell & Bro. 
Bean & Stevenson. 
Wetherill & Bro. 
J.B. Morton & Co. 
W. R. Warner. 

I. Wilmer Simpers. 
A. Wiltberger. 
Bullock & Crenshaw. 
Russel & Landis. 
W. B. Thompson. 
C. E. Davis. 

David Horn, Jr. 


J. 1. Younglove & Bro. 


F. Zerman, M. D. 
Joseph Abel. 


i 
r, Jul 
n es, 
Mutehier, H. M. 
ep, , Steven, 
Newhard, Robert M. 
Nice, Harry J, “ 
Nicholas, W. C. 
Rohn, A. B. = 
Roth, Milton W. 
0 ames, 
Shaw, G. J. 
Shrum, John H. 
Sloan, John B. 
Smith, A. E. 
Smith, Herbert D. ’ 
Smith, Rush B. “ 4 
Snider, Edward B. | 
Snyder, P. W. 
Spencer, E. W. 
Spriggs, J. 8. Monmoutk, 
Stem, W. Nelson, Easton, ' 
Stephens, Jacob R. Norristown, <a . 
Stevens, Thos, A. Niles, / 
Wheeling, 
| A. Tatem. 
A. B. Taylor. 
Vevay, J. L. Thiebaud. 
Philadelphia, 
Woodbury, 
Phila»elphia, 
Petersburg, 
| Wallace, W. H. * “ 
Weber, Peter G. “ 
Wenerd, J. E. “ 


